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NOTES OF THE WEEK that the whole British people should not 


look backwards but forwards, and that we should 
OGICALLY-MINDED people, as distinct | resume our work in a spirit of co-operation, 
]_ tom sentimentalists, will agree with the | putting behind us all malice and all vindictive- 
Government’s decision that a _ general | ness.’’ Those words, uttered in all sincerity, are 
amnesty cannot be granted to every person con- | as applicable to-day as they were last May; and a 
victed of any kind of offence against the law | revision of the sentences passed upon some of the 
in connexion with the recent coal stoppage. | less serious offenders in the recent industrial dis- 
The word amnesty is unfortunate to begin with; | pute would appropriately put into operation the 
for this is not a question of a war with a _| spirit that inspired them. We are glad to see 
foreign nation, but of ordinary, common-sense | that the Government intend to act in the spirit of 
give-and-take as between Englishmen. You | the Prime Minister’s utterance. 
cannot casually let loose upon the community the 
kind of people who would take the occasion of an 
industrial dispute to derail passenger trains full of The suggestion that, instead of passing new 
the harmless public. But you can, and we hope the | laws, and creating new crimes, Parliament should 
Government will, review every case carefully on | confine its attention for the moment to the repeal of 
its own merits, paying all due regard to the enor- | old laws that nobody wants, is not one that will be 
mity of the offence, but not forgetting the | universally commended, but there will be some- 
memorable words of the Prime Minister, used in | thing like general approval of the contention that 
the House of Commons on the day that the | Dora should die the death. The rules against 
general strike was called off. buying chocolate and tobacco after eight o’clock 
have been the subject of nothing but derision for 
‘It is of the utmost importance,’’ said | years past. It is well known that we drink no 
Mr. Baldwin then, ‘‘ at a moment like this | less, as a nation, though the hours when we can 
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buy drinks have been so much restricted. In the 
same way the sale of tobacco has increased, instead 
of diminishing; the dividends declared by tobacco 
companies read like fairy tales. The sole result 
of the limited hours is that smokers have to buy 
their tobacco before eight, instead of buying it 
when they like. They do not buy less; they buy 
more; but they buy it inconveniently. 


We cannot pretend to much sympathy with the 
agitation against the appointment of a successor 
to M. Krassin. In foreign politics the first 
rule of statesmanship is to face the facts; 
and that seems to be the attitude very properly 
taken up by Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
the Foreign Office. We can no more ignore 
the existence of the Soviet Government in Russia 
than our ancestors could ignore the revolutionary 
government in France a hundred years ago. We 
may not like it; we may justifiably resent certain 
of its activities; we may agree that it has grossly 
misused its privileges in this country and broken 
its bonded word. But any satisfaction that may 
be gained by refusing to continue diplomatic 
relations is more than offset by the advantage of 
having somebody in London to whom we can 
occasionally speak our minds. Nor can the value 
of trade with Russia, existing and potential, be 
overlooked. 


Much new light has been thrown, during the 
last week or two, upon the art of disappearing. 
In a double sense, apparently, it is an art that 
conceals art. You do not, if you are wise, walk 
through running water, nor attempt in any way 
to cover up your tracks—it is just the covered 
up tracks that the police notice—you simply go 
and stay at a fashionable hotel in Harrogate, 
under an assumed name. None of the great 
criminals of history has grasped this point. Even 
Lady Macbeth might have “‘ got away with it,’’ 
if only she had not washed her hands. But what 
are we to think of modern detective methods, 
when a woman is enabled to live for twelve days 
in the limelight with the whole country talking of 
her disappearance and the newspapers packed 
with her photographs, before she is discovered ? 
Apparently the best way to disappear is not to 
attempt to hide yourself. On a question of lost 
memory we are not expert judges, but we 
may be permitted the reflection that a loss of 
memory which allows the loser to take upon her- 
self a new name and personality, to buy herself 
clothes, to take part in the communal life about 
her, and in every way to comport herself as a 
normal, if rather gifted, human being must be a 
very complete loss of memory indeed. 


To most Englishmen there is a sense of un- 
reality about plans to control Germany’s arma- 
ments, but in fact the transfer of this control from 
the ex-Allied Powers to the League of Nations 
removes one of the greatest obstacles to peace. 
Germany objected to any permanent organization 
in the Rhineland demilitarized zone, and France 
objected to the appointment of anyone but a 
Frenchman as president of any commission of 
investigation sent to Germany by the League. 


The compromise that has been reached gives 
satisfaction to both countries, and Herr Strese. 
mann and M. Briand have been able to put some 
of the promises of Thoiry into effect. The negotia. 
tions have been embittered and complicated, how. 
ever, by M. Poincaré on the one hand and by 
the German Nationalists on the other. It would 
be foolish, therefore, to imagine that the path 
to peace is quite smooth because the obstacle of 
control has been overcome. Germany will now 
concentrate on a speedy evacuation of the Saar 
and the Rhineland territory, every foot of which 
will be strenuously defended by M. Poincaré, if 
not by M. Briand. 


Nobody will quarrel with the Nobel Committee 
for awarding the Peace prizes to General Dawes 
and to the three men who were most in the lime. 
light at Locarno. But those three men should 
not believe that a method which has succeeded in 
one instance will succeed in all others. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain appears to have forgotten that it was 
the pressure of public opinion which compelled 
him to abandon his own dangerous plan for a 
Franco-British alliance in favour of the Locarno 
scheme which has won him the Nobel prize. In 
every interview he shows a dislike of publicity, 
which lends colour to the fears echoed by our 
special correspondent in Geneva that the Foreign 
Secretary is trying to build up a sort of supreme 
council of the four European Great Powers which 
will do in secret all the work which should be 
done by the League Council in public. Nothing 
could more surely resuscitate the old diplomatic 
bargainings which led to the war, and destrvuy the 
new system of open diplomacy of which the 
League is the still far from perfect machinery. 


The death last week of M. Pashitch could 
hardly have occurred at a more awkward moment 
for his country. He has ruled Serbia with a rod of 
iron for a generation and he has left no strong 
man to take his place. His natural successor, 
M. Ninchitch, resigned from his post of Foreign 
Minister as a protest against the Italo-Albanian 
treaty only two days before Pashitch’s death. 
The principal plank in his programme of foreign 
policy has been friendship with Italy and France, 
and Italy’s secretly negotiated treaty with Albania 
was a rebuff he could not pass unnoticed, although 
he had himself carried on flirtations with France 
which must greatly have annoyed Mussolini. On 
the surface the Italo-Albanian treaty of friendship 
is an admirable document, and there is, as the 
Italians have pointed out, no reason why Jugo- 
slavia should not go ahead and conclude one on 
precisely similar lines, but as a result of it there 
can be little doubt that Jugoslavia will once again 
turn to Paris, and the diplomatic isolation of Italy 
will be emphasized. 


This isolation of Italy is the most significant 
feature of the present European situation. There 
is to be the Italo-German treaty, which should be 
signed within the next fortnight, but it is so 
obviously in the interest of both parties to exagge- 
rate its importance that most of the rumours con- 
cerning it may be discounted in advance. Italy 
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wants a strong ally against France and Germany 


hoped to gain important concessions from Paris by 
threatening to make the treaty as hostile to 
France as Italy would like it to be. When it is 
published, however, we are convinced that this 
agreement will prove to be merely a reaffirmation 
of the principles of Locarno, for Herr Stresemann 
js not going to risk all his successes of the last 
year for the beaux yeux of Signor Mussolini. 
Left thus without allies, Italy is no longer expected 
to take further steps for the moment to offend 
France, and although the French garrisons along 
the frontier and the Riviera are still being 
strengthened Paris anticipates nothing more 
serious than a few disturbances organized in Nice 
by irresponsible Fascists. The trouble, if and 
when it comes, will come elsewhere. 


A Belgrade cartoonist recently portrayed 
Turkey as a frightened old man hurrying as fast 
as he could to shelter in the League of Nations 
from the black cloud of the Italian menace. Few 
people doubt that Turkey will enter the League 
next September, and that Italy, if she means to 
strike, will strike before then, since the Council 
could not well institute sanctions against a mem- 
ber of the League to protect a State which had 
not yet accepted the obligations of membership. 
The fact that the fertile valleys of Asia Minor 
would be more difficult to hold than to occupy 
is not likely to weigh with the Italians in their 
present mood of exaltation. But the feeling that 
their geographical position makes it difficult for 
them to offend the other Great Powers would be 
a powerful deterrent. The danger is that Italians 
are so convinced of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
unswerving devotion to Signor Mussolini that 
they believe they would have British support in 
almost any crisis of their own making. In the 
interest of peace this illusion should be dispelled 
without delay. 


The meeting convened by the institute of 
Journalists last week to consider the question of 
newspaper amalgamation and the working journal- 
ist produced some speeches which were very 
much to the point. Mr. St. John Irvine said that 
“ amalgamation was a thing they [the journalists] 
had a right to be indignant about, not only 
because their livelihood was threatened in a rather 
callous manner, but also because they found cer- 
tain persons were doing their best to establish a 
regime of what might be called the standardized 
mind.’”’ That is sadly true. Amalgamations 
tend towards a standardization of opinion and of 
the methods of controlling news; or as Mr. F. 
Peaker, ex-President of the Institute of Journal- 
ists, put it, ‘‘ monopolistic control of newspapers 
is inimicable to the true freedom of the Press. 
There has come into the industry the newspaper 
broker, who is not there for the good of the 
journalist ’’—nor, he might have added, for the 
good of the public. 


The editorial side of daily newspapers is becom- 
ing degraded and the business side glorified. 
“We should look,” said Mr. Peaker, ‘‘ to the 


preservation of editorial responsibility, and not 
allow the commercial side to dominate the 
editorial.”’” . After all, it is the journalist who 
makes the newspaper. What he makes, the 
proprietor is enabled to sell. If the journalist did 
not make it satisfactorily it would not sell, and 
advertisers would not take space in the paper; 
then the proprietor’s profits would be gone. 
Despite the drapers, therefore, the editorial staff 
is still important. There has been more than one 
instance lately of what can only be called gross 
callousness in the dismissal of editorial staffs 
consequent on amalgamation. Newspapers, 
from the showing of their proprietors, are to-day 
making enormous profits; it is a scandalous thing 
that from these profits a proper proportion should 
not be spared for humane and considerate treat- 
ment of those who have worked loyally for their 
masters. 


An interesting sidelight on modern newspapers 
is provided by an extract for the year 1901 from 
the diary of the Editor of the Daily Express, 
which is appearing now in that newspaper. 
Referring to the remuneration he received for an 
article in the Liberal Review, he remarks: ‘‘ A 
good many amateur writers are breaking into the 
pages of the reviews these days, and that keeps 
the prices down, for these amateurs are quite 
pleased to see their effusions in print without 
emolument. . . I notice that in America also there 
is a tendency occasionally to go outside the ranks 
of professional writers.”’ It is a tendency which 
has grown enormously with the years, and is to- 
day one of the chief characteristics of modern 
newspapers. But editors seem less clever than 
they were, or amateur contributors more wise. 
At all events, to-day the amateur writer, if he or 
she has a name for anything except the ability to 
write, is paid enormous sums for contributions, 
though the rate of payment of the trained journa- 
list, allowing for the increase in the cost of living, 
has hardly risen at all. 


The playing-fields of Cambridge continue fruit- 
ful in victory. The long flow of Cambridge 
successes in sport received a check when Oxford's 
cross-country runners achieved the largest possible 
win and another when Oxford won the ‘‘ Soccer ”’ 
match, but on Tuesday the Rugby Football Match 
at Twickenham was another triumph for Cam- 
bridge. In the last two matches the Light Blues 
have scored sixty-three points to their opponents’ 
eight. This time it was the Welsh element who 
did most for Cambridge, and the fine play of 
Windsor Lewis and Morgan suggested some 
problems for the English Fifteen to face when 
Wales comes to Twickenham in January. Cam- 
bridge has always a slight advantage over Oxford 
in sports because it has a greater number of 
undergraduates to draw upon. The balance used 
to be equalled by the presence of the Rhodes 
Scholars at Oxford. Are these Scholars being 
chosen more for brain and less for brawn? Let 
us hope that this is the explanation. Otherwise, 
amid all the campaigning for Dominion goods, it 
must be thought that the Empire’s athletes are 
not the mighty men they were. 
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THE PRESS AND DIVORCE 


EW subjects have so many points of con- 
Pec with political and human nature as the 

Judicial Proceedings Bill which has scam- 
pered into the Statute Book in the last seven 
days. With the main object of this Bill, which 
is to restrict the freedom of reporting in matri- 
monial causes, almost all of us are in hearty 
sympathy. The principle of a free Press which 
so many have invoked in opposition to this Bill is 
not relevant to the matter in hand, for the Press 
has never been free to override the rights of 
others. The law rightly prohibits the printing 
of obscene matter, as it prohibits other forms of 
public nuisance, such as bad smells or noises 
that prevent people from sleeping at night. The 
Press, like the individual, has no rights that 
interfere with the rights of other people, and the 
notion that some special sanctity attaches to the 
rights of the newspaper Press to make a stink, 
though it is widely diffused, has never had 
foundation in law. ‘The Press is free only in so 
far as it respects the rights of others and does 
not make a public nuisance, and it has no special 
immunities at law corresponding to those con- 
ferred on trade unions. 

The advocacy of this particular Bill became 
very strong at the time of the Russell case, when 
the newspapers were full of details which had 
no interest for healthy minds, and concerned no 
one except the parties to the action. The publi- 
cation of these details did not offend against the 
law of obscenity, but against the canons of good 
taste. It is broadly true that our Press is excep- 
tionally clean, and that the internal censorship 
within the average newspaper office is far more 
efficient than any outside censorship could be. 
The offence of our newspapers is more subtle. 
It is that by collecting cases of a certain character 
and exhibiting them with inflammatory head- 
lines they convey a false philosophy of life and 
exhibit the principal interest of the human race 
to be in adultery and the manifold forms of sexual 
incontinence. Indecent these reports are not, and 
if, instead, of being concentrated, they were scat- 
tered over a number of sheets and given neutral 
and inoffensive headlines, they would hardly 
attract attention. The trouble is in the persistent 
sex obsession which some newspapers manage 
to encourage without being guilty of technical 
indecency. 

Now, the Bill as it stands frankly gives up this 
malady as incurable by legislation. All that it 
says is that this obsession shall not be encouraged 
in the reporting of matrimonial causes. News- 
papers are still free after the passing of the Bill 
to print reports of lust, murders, and of every 
variety of sexual outrage and wrong-doing unless 
they are the subject-matter of some matrimonial 
case. Here the Bill draws the line and says that 
in matrimonial cases only the names of the 
parties and the witnesses, points of law, the 
verdict, and the judge’s summing-up and judg- 
ment, and sundry other vaguely-defined matters 
shall be reported. It is absurd to represent such 
a Bill as a measure for the purification of the 
Press, or to use the provisions of the Bill as 
the text of grandmotherly lectures on the duty of 
keeping their columns clean of offence. The 


young person is already rather too much with us, 
but in any case when the prurient-minded of al] 
ages can still, if they wish, exercise their imagina. 
tion on improprieties of all kinds, provided that 
they are not reports of matrimonial causes, it is 
foolish to talk as though this Bill was a purge of 
lubricity in the public Press. The real argu. 
ment for the Bill is the respect that we owe to 
those who are seeking redress in the courts for 
the violation of a particular class of contracts that 
relate to marriage. The present publicity is said 
to act very doubtfully in restraint of breaches of 
the marriage contract. It certainly acts in 
restraint of those innocent parties who seek for 
the legal redress of their grievances. For it is 
the innocent and injured party who is most hurt 
by publicity, the cynical offender who suffers 
least. We would rather a dozen professional 
adulterers escaped exposure in the public sheets 
than that one sensitive man should remain tied 
to a wanton, or some poor woman have to put 
up with cruelty and insult, because the assertion 
of their legal rights means the desecration of the 
household gods. Juvenal says of poverty that 
its worst sting is that it makes men look silly : 
Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 

The same thing holds of publicity in divorce 
cases, and the better a man (or woman) is, the 
more celebrated, the more injured and innocent, 
the bitterer the sting of publicity becomes. It is 
for that reason that the French prohibit the 
publication of any more details of divorce than 
the names of the parties and witnesses and the 
result of the action. 

It is a pity that we did not see our way to do 
the same, but English people always go off their 
heads on questions of sex morality, cease to be 
their plain sensible selves, and become cowardly 
and smug. This Bill is badly framed, and its 
passing through Parliament was a pitiable exhibi- 
tion of slap-dash incompetence and moral funk, 
It was supported by hypocritical denunciation of 
the Press, drafted in a fine confusion of moral 
earnestness, and carried through by tyrannical 
abuse of a majority which may have most un- 
desirable political consequences. The Bill is 
badly done for it does not quite succeed in saying 
what it means, and whereas the first essential of 
legislation is that it should leave no one in any 
doubt whether he is breaking the law or not, it 
will by its vagueness put fear in the heart of 
the conscientious reporter. The French rule of 
treating the details of a breach of matrimonial 
contract as a purely private matter with which the 
public has no concern whatever is logical and 
leaves no one in any doubt. But our people 
could not bring themselves to accept a clean-cut 
principle. Instead they have put in a vaguely- 
worded clause authorizing ‘‘ a concise summary 
of charges and counter-charges’’ which will 
worry hard-working reporters and their editors, 
and which attempts, unsuccessfully, to reconcile 
two conflicting views—that a matrimonial case 
except for its result is no concern of any one 
but the parties, and that its reporting more or 
less in detail is a useful pillory of treachery or 
vice. You cannot reconcile these two views, one 


of which leads to the French system and the other 
to the present English practice; and the inability 
of the legislature to make up its mind will be 
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unjustly reflected in the worried minds of 
reporters, their editors, and the proprietors of 
their papers. 

But worse still is the way in which this legis- 
lation has been rushed through. It was five 
minutes to four last Friday when the third read- 
ing was called, and the closure was moved before 
the principal opponent of the Bill had time to 
say more than a few words on the motion for its 
rejection. Has the third reading of any Bill 
ever been closured before with the first speech 
only just begun? One was reconciled to that 
by the reflection that the principle of the Bill was 
sound, and that the Lords would cure defects in 
its phrasing. But when it came up to the Lords 
last Tuesday its treatment was even more sum- 
mary. The dilletante Lord Darling was in 
charge, and the whole of the proceedings were 
over in about half an hour. When Lord Darling 
moved the third reading, Lord Carson asked him 
to save the House that humiliation and declare 
the Bill passed without the pretence of discussion. 

Lord Carson roundly declared that by depriving 
the House of Lords of all chance of discharging 
its duty as a Revising Chamber the Government 
was doing more to abolish the Second Chamber 
than Labour would dare to do, and the reproach 
was just in the circumstances. Conservatives, 
like ourselves, who are convinced that a Second 
Chamber has important duties under the Con- 
stitution cannot but take these taunts very much 
to heart, and the more we sympathize with the 
main idea and object of the Bill the keener must 
be our regret that it has been so compromised by 
informalities which, in a Bill of this importance, 
amount to executive tyranny in the department 
of legislation, and, on the most favourable con- 
struction, make for inefficient and scamped work. 
When the end of the session is choked with Bills 
all passing one way, it is impossible that the 
Second Chamber should perform its duties of 
revision impartially and well. Nor would it meet 
our trouble to originate more Bills in the Lords, 
for it seems that the Parliament Act does not 
apply to Bills passing down from the Lords to 
the Commons, but only to those, which pass in 
the reverse direction. The true remedy is to 
abolish the rule that makes it necessary for Bills 
to pass through both Houses in one session, 
and to allow a carry-over into the next session 
for Bills which the Lords have not time 
adequately to revise. But whatever the remedy, 
it is much to be regretted that a Bill with whose 
central principle there is so much general agree- 
ment should emerge from the legislature so 
tarnished with informalities and hurry as this 
has been. 


{| In order to comply with Christmas arrangements, 
next week’s issue of the SaturpAay REVIEW will be 
published a day earlier than usual. It should be on 
sale in London on Thursday evening, in the Provinces 
on Friday morning. 

{| Subscribers who are going away for Christmas are 
asked to forward their change of address to the 
Manager, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2z. 

{i The attention of competitors in the Literary Com- 
petitions is drawn to the fact that the closing date, 
for this week’s competition only, is a Tuesday, instead 
of a Monday. At the same time, they are reminded 


that Christmas posts are erratic. 


BLOOMSBURY 


ATERLOO BRIDGE; the City Churches; 
W the Foundling Estate. Six months ago the 

best disposed of Londoners looked upon the 
preservation of each of these as a lost cause. So many 
things had been allowed to go with no more resist- 
ance than grumbling and sighs; so hard did it seem to 
stir our sleepy populace into any active defence; so 
strong the attackers, so inevitable the destruction. Yet 
in two cases out of the three a miracle has happenec 
the ‘‘ too quick despairers ’’ have been confuted, a 
barrier has been thrown up against the assault, and 
there is a victory, or a good prospect of it. 

In the third affair the fight has only begun, but 
under those good omens. We referred briefly last 
week to the public meeting which took place on 
December 6, at the Kingsway Hall. A large gather- 
ing unanimously resolved to resist the project for a 
commercial exploitation of the site and to press upon 
Parliament and other public bodies the need for inquiry 
before a private syndicate should be allowed to work 
its will upon the estate. 

Very properly the speakers took the general ground 
that Bloomsbury is threatened, not only in part and on 
its outskirts, but as a whole. ‘‘ Bloomsbury ”’ is a 
vague name, which we are told is inexact; we should 
speak of St. Pancras and Holborn as well. But we 
know what we mean by the name, a quarter lying 
between Tottenham Court Road and Gray’s Inn Road, 
with a character of its own; architecturally distin- 
guished by a series of squares, greater and smaller, 
delightful in themselves and giving to the streets 
which approach them a vista of greenery and the 
promise of a break into open space. In many of them 
the lovely old buildings survive, though one, Russell 
Square, has suffered a disaster of terra-cotta titiva- 
tion. On this memorable London achievement in 
‘* town planning ”’ the attack has begun. Two spaces, 
Endsleigh Gardens and Mornington Crescent, are 
already doomed. If Brunswick and Mecklenburgh 
Squares are built over, others are endangered and the 
whole district will be let down. 

That is the main point to be borne in mind, and was 
duly emphasized. The speakers went on to urge the 
value of those squares as breathing places, as ‘“‘lungs’’ 
in a thickly inhabited district, and the desirability of 
their use as playgrounds for the children of 
‘* workers ’’ in the neighbourhood. That side of the 
question is also important in itself and the plea for 
the children is one which will make a wide appeal. 
If the forecourt of Coram’s Hospital could be allotted, 
among future uses of the site, for the games of 
children, some part of the ancient charity would be 
preserved for purposes such as the founder had at 
heart. 

But there is another community that is no less 
deserving and has fewer friends, namely, the down- 
trodden middle and lower-middle class, and of their 
part in the future of Bloomsbury we heard much less. 
It is a community that has worked stoutly for others, 
but is shy of asking anything for itself; its part is to 
be taxed and to be silent. The houses in the squares 
and streets that were once occupied by aristocrats or 
wealthy officials and merchants have now, most of 
them, become the offices of societies or are divided up 
from basement and garret into flats for students and 
professional people or are combined into boarding- 
houses. That is what ‘‘ Bloomsbury ’? now means in 
terms of humanity. If this deserving but disregarded 
community is driven from its present quarters its 
members will be scattered, will rehouse themselves 
with difficulty and add to the congestion of other 
districts. 

The chief centres about which this community is 
grouped are University College, with other teaching 
institutions, and the British Museum. We have more 
than once pointed out that the presence of these in- 
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dicates Bloomsbury as the natural site for the central 
buildings and administration of the University, and for 
a students’ residential quarter. This ideal was touched 
upon in the opening words of the Chairman at the 
meeting, but in the absence of any movement from the 
University itself it is impossible to put the scheme 
forward as an immediately practicable alternative to 
other uses of the Foundling Estate. The Senate, as 
reconstituted under the Bill recently before Parliament, 
may, it is to be hoped, prove more capable of a vigor- 
ous and united policy; but for the present its intention 
is to tinker with its awkward lodgings at the Imperial 
Institute. A great opportunity, therefore, and a per- 
fect solution may be allowed to slip, and the Defence 
Association is without a positive programme. 

That being so, the meeting limited itself to a resolu- 
tion of protest against the Covent Garden solution and 
an appeal to Parliament for a Commission of Inquiry, 
a plea that has been reinforced by a letter in The Times 
from Mr. Guy Dawber, whose term of presidency at 
the Royal Institute has been notable for an enlight- 
ened advocacy of good causes. The success of the 
Covent Garden scheme is not, we think, greatly to be 
feared. A meeting of the tenants in the existing 
market has also been held to resist removal, and hos- 
tile criticism of the project has been very general. 
There will be opposition besides from the many hos- 
pitals in the neighbourhood. But the danger does not 
end there. The syndicate is said to have an alternative 
scheme of ‘‘ development ’’ by covering the estate 
with blocks of flats. That scheme, if less disastrous 
than the other, might be equally destructive of open 
spaces. The need for control, therefore, goes beyond 
the destruction immediately threatened. 

‘“* Open spaces ’’ are much, but they are not every- 
thing, and Lord Riddell, in disclaiming ‘‘ esthetic ’’ 
considerations as part of the Association’s case, took 
away the breath of some, at least among his hearers. 
It is a pity to use that particular word for anything 
that goes beyond the simpler hygienic necessities, for 
it carries with it a taint of affectation. We may have 
no illusion about the chances in a fight for preserva- 
tion if historic memorials and beauty alone are in- 
volved; to brush them aside is another matter. The 
disregard of such claims by the Governors of the 
Foundling Hospital in bartering their property uncon- 
ditionally for the money it would fetch has been a 
shocking example of failure to realize all that their 
trust stood for. We learn from a correspondent in 
The Times that they are now arranging for the trans- 
fer of Thomas Coram’s body from the vaults of their 
Chapel to the promiscuity of Kensal Green Cemetery, 
presumably along with the inscription which promised : 

Whose name will never want a monument 
So long as this Hospital shall subsist. 

Such treatment, however, is less surprising when 
we remember that hardly was the Hospital in being as 
the result of Coram’s labours for many years when 
the governors of that day deprived him of office. The 
old mariner himself, become a pensioner of his friends, 
is said to have slipped into the forecourt from time to 
time to distribute ginger-bread to the children. But 
the Chapel has rich claims to perpetuity besides its 
Founder’s tomb. It was a nursing place for the 
revival of two arts in this country. It was chosen by 
a second large-spirited helper of the foundation, 
Handel, for the annual performance of his greatest 
work, and there has been no nobler creation in this 
country. The organ, his gift, must also be carted 
away, and Hogarth’s master-portrait from the Board- 
room. The Philistines have their revenge. If the 
blinded Samson prevailed to pull down a temple upon 
their heads and upon his own; if the blind Milton 
recreated him in heroic. verse; if Handel, also to suffer 
blindness as he had suffered persecution, caught him 
up into the heaven of music he had opened for us in 
the ‘ Messiah,’ the enemy was to come again, to 
crawl in and lay waste the little consecrated place. 
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CONTROLLING GERMANY’S 
ARMAMENTS 


[FRoM OuR Own CorRESPONDENT] 


Geneva, December 14 


T would be difficult to remember a single session 
[« the League of Nations Council when so little 

genuine discussion has taken place in public. One 
diplomat, seeking for excuses, suggested to me that 
the guests at a dinner table only judged the dinne, 
a success if there was nothing about its serving to 
remind them of the butcher, the baker, the cook, and 
all the other people who had taken part in its 
preparation, and it is true that every item on the 
Council agenda has been the subject of many private 
meetings and discussions. But the difference between 
a well-served dinner and a meeting of the Counc 
is that in the case of the Council the reports served 
up for public discussion by its members are some. 
what lacking in flavour. With the enlargement of the 
Council as the result of the Assembly last September 
there is a much greater tendency than ever before 
for the representatives of the four Great Powers to 
settle all problems of importance in private dis. 
cussions, and then to present not only the public, but 
also, to a large extent, their own colleagues on the 
Council, with a series of faits accomplis. In the case 
of the present session, of course, the one topic of 
interest has been the transfer of the control of German 
armaments from the former Allied Powers to the 
Council of the League, and before any action could 
be taken by the Council, agreement had to be reached 
between Germany and her ex-enemies. There is, 
therefore, considerable excuse for the secret meetings 
of the Big Four, but should the methods of this 
Council be adopted at later sessions the representa 
tives of some of the smaller powers will undoubtedly 
be moved to protest. 

Until the very last moment the problem of the 
control of Germany’s armaments seemed almost in- 
soluble, for it has to be remembered that we are still 
far from the time when common sense rather than 
national pride will inspire decisions. Every Frenchman 
in Geneva realized that the destruction of new fortifica- 
tions in Koenigsberg is not nearly so important as 
the cultivation of better relations with Germany. But 
M. Briand has to reckon with public opinion at home, 
which undoubtedly still attaches faith in visits to 
German factories and arsenals, and still fails to 
appreciate the immense difference which aeroplanes 
and poison gases have brought into the making of 
war. On the other hand, Herr Stresemann dared 
not accept a system of League control whereby a 
permanent commission would be set up in the de- 
militarized Rhineland zone. Herr Stresemann and 
M. Briand had found no difficulty in reaching agree- 
ment. but they have found very great difficulty 
finding a formula which would enable this agreement 
to be announced to the world without angering the 
nationalists in Germany and _ frightening the 
nationalists in France. ; 

During the search for a formula, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has not been able to play the réle of 
impartial peacemaker for which apparently he has 
been awarded the Nobel prize. It has been brought 
to his notice that Germany is exporting a good deal 
of material, which experts declare to be war material 
There are lenses and prisms, for example, which are 
designed to be used in the manufacture of periscopes, 
and it appears that other British industries feel the 
competition of German Schwerindustrie. pein 
wrongly, it is declared that this question of export. 
war material came much nearer wrecking negoti 
tions than the report of new fortresses along 
German-Polish frontier, and it was probably ™ 
account of these industries that Sir Austen Chamber 
lain agreed to the strange suggestion that the Cen 
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ference of Ambassadors should once more be asked 
whether or no Germany had carried out all her 
obligations to disarm. Such a proceeding seems fan- 
tastic. If Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand 
feel an adequate system of control has been planned 
by the League, why should they apply to their own 
servants, Lord Crewe and M. Cambon in Paris, for 
further advice? It is generally believed that they 
hoped to obtain from the Ambassadors’ Conference 
a report which would enable them to go ahead, since 
it would declare that German defaults were only of 
a very minor character. At any rate, no one be- 
lieved that the Ambassadors’ Conference would 
deliberately complicate the task of the British and 
Foreign Ministers. 

The unexpected often happens, and when the 
Ambassadors met they emphasized the importance of 
those obligations which Germany has not yet ful- 
filled, and by doing so they made it very much more 
difficult for Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand 
to agree that military control could now be transferred 
to the League. It is commonly reported that this 
unexpected step by the Ambassadors’ Conference was 
due to an intervention by M. Poincaré, who, it will 
be remembered, chose a somewhat similar method of 
throwing over M. Briand at the time of the Cannes 
Conference. In any case, the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference, which should have been abolished years ago, 
nearly wrecked the negotiations, and it was only 
at the very last moment that agreement was reached 
in Geneva. The other members of the Council, in 
fact, had already gone home before the date of trans- 
fer was decided upon. 

As things now stand, the control of Germany’s 
armaments will be transferred from the Allied Powers 
to the League on February 1, although the differences 
about the Koenigsberg fortress and the export of 
war materials have yet to be settled. There will be 
no permanent commissions in Germany, and, if 
common sense prevails, there will never be the need 
for even a temporary commission of investigation. 
The problem of reparations was settled by the Dawes 
Agreement, the problem of the western frontier of 
Germany was settled at Locarno, and the problem 
of the control of Germany’s armaments has now been 
settled in Geneva. Thus the great outstanding 
questions left by the Treaty of Versailles have at 
long last been solved, and Europe can think of the 
future unhampered by the mistakes of the past. 


*REVELRY ’ 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


Washington, Dec. 4 
r R compares by Samuel Hopkins Adams, a 


comparatively unknown writer, is the title 

of the book of the month—people ask you 
where you have been able to get your copy—but it 
also describes the feeling with which the public ap- 
proaches this novel. The United States, so loyal, as 
a rule, to its Presidents when they are alive, is apt to 
treat them as back numbers when they are dead, and 
a scalp dance round a presidential scandal is not, by 
any means, an impossibility. Americans, as well as 
English people, have a sneaking taste for irreverence 
which they indulge the moment a social danger is not 
to be feared in consequence. Add that Mr. S. H. 
Adams knows his trade well, perhaps has learned it at 
one of the colleges here, thinks of the kinema as he 
writes, is a master of slang—which is, in one sense, 
the same thing as being master of the language—and 
knows exactly where to stop on the narrow Anglo- 
Saxon path leading to risqué situations. Add also that 
he entertains no foolish notions about producing a 


great book and would obviously be more than satis- 
fied should he discover that the excitement of these 
weeks may be prolonged into 1927, and ‘ Revelry’ 
really become a best-seller. 

The story is that of poor Harding, whose death was 
unnoticed—I was in America at the time—and whose 
brief reign is forgotten, oh! so completely forgotten, 
that only the mention of some secondary character, 
still alive, can guide the indifferent memory of the 
people who hear his name. The time must be Year 2 
or 3 of Prohibition, for everybody in ‘ Revelry’ 
drinks like a fish, and the opening scene discloses 
carousers. They are a party of six very undistinguished 
men swearing over their cards and frosted mint. You 
might be anywhere in some den where liquor is pro- 
vided by two old negroes, were it not that a certain 
amount of affection, doing duty as best it can for re- 
spect, is shown to a certain Bill, older and handsomer 
than the rest of the crew. This is Willis Markham, 
President of the United States, surrounded by the men 
who selected, pushed, and finally nominated him for 
the Presidency. In two minutes we recognize poor 
Harding, with his classical profile, his genuine kind- 
ness and his fundamental weakness. Three o'clock 
a.m., Bill is losing and has drunk more than is good 
for him. He gives the slip to his secret service men 
and walks home to the White House. Fear of being 
caught in the streets at that hour makes him seek a 
dark alley (they are here, many of them, in elegant 
Washington) where he gets nearly run over, not to 
speak of nearly shot down, by a car whose fair driver, 
seeing him all muddy and bruised, takes him to her 
house. Three a.m., no doubt, but as this is Edith 
Westerveldt, alias the Comtesse d’Ailly, the heroine 
of the novel, everything will be refined and Bourget 
like. By 3.30, when he is fetched home by one of the 
‘** boys,’’ Willis Markham is violently in love with 
this lady whom you will soon see in her perfection on 
the screen. Throughout the story she, in her turn, 
trembles on the brink of being in love with this uninter- 
esting but simple and affectionate baby of a President. 
Nothing happens. In the last chapter Willis Mark- 
ham dies, self-poisoned, but by mistake, and Edith 
tries to say she loves him. Nothing else, and the 
cinema adaptation will not be so easy as it seems. 

Where is the story then? Ah! the ‘ boys,’’ the 
gang. There they all are, risen from heaven knows 
where, some looking like toughs, others looking like 
pretty young barbers, all devoted to Bill (here and 
there the note is emphasized with real art), but all 
devoted to themselves and knowing that four years is 
none too long a period to get rich in. In the book, 
as in reality, there is an oil scandal innocently started 
by Beryi (Burll) Hartley, niece of the President, who 
needs money to marry one of the young barbers, and 
made the most of by adverse Secretaries and Senators. 
Here also enters Miss Zoa Farley, a seductive typist 
in one of the ‘‘ Departments,’’ who sits for the por- 
traits of Senators’ “‘ little ladies ’’—alas ! poor Wash- 
ington !—and blackmails people all round rather pret- 
tily. The secret service is looming in the backgrounc 
all the time, the revolver of the past generation is 
very much in evidence, and two unexpected deaths 
look suspiciously like political murders. 

Such is this Chartreuse de Parme of 1926, in a 
country the most remote from any Stendhalian atmos- 
phere. (Yet Stendhal was a commonish man, if he was 
a distinguished writer.) And do you know what is 
the horrible thought haunting anybody who knows how 
much that is sterling and of the highest order there 
is even in a country run by politicians? That this 
book could not have been written seven years ago, 
although President Wilson had irreconcilable enemies, 
and that a long stride in the direction of disrespect 
has been taken within a short period. Why is it? 
Tell me and I’If tell you, as one of the characters in 
‘ Revelry ’ used to say. The answer is not easy to 
give. 
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THE BRIDGES REPORT 
By D. S. 


HE Report of the Cross River Traffic Commis- 
| sion has been received with very general ap- 
plause. The problem of the two bridges, 
Waterloo and St. Paul’s, from which it sprang was 
only a part of the inquiry, which embraced the river- 
crossings and approaches, existing or projected, from 
Staines downwards. To have dealt with issues so 
complex and to have arrived at definite and unanimous 
conclusions in so short a space of time is a very re- 
markable feat, due in large measure to the clear- 
headed method, unsparing industry and driving power, 
disguised as gentle shepherding, of the chairman, Lord 
Lee. 

Those parts of the Report which affect the upper 
and the lower river I will not attempt here to deal 
with. On the St. Paul’s—Waterloo Bridge—Charing 
Cross Bridge problem the Commissioners accept in the 
main the conclusions which had been put forward in 
the SaturDay Review. They condemn the St. Paul’s 
Bridge project: they advocate the preservation of 
Waterloo Bridge, with some modification of its upper 
structure, to be referred to presently; they advocate 
also a high-level road and railway bridge at Charing 
Cross, the road taking off at the Cavell monument 
and avoiding in the south the points of congestion at 
St. George’s Circus and the Elephant and Castle. To 
the general principle of this scheme they have ob- 
tained the assent of the railway authorities, which 
depended on retaining a station on the north side of 
the river. By this concession the prospect of enor- 
mous compensation disappears, a bogey that has hith- 
erto blocked the schemes for a road-bridge. The 
novelties among the Commissioners’ proposals are : 

1. An ingenious scheme by which the new double- 
deck bridge at Charing Cross would be built alongside 
the existing bridge and take its place when complete. 
There would thus be no interruption in the working of 
the railway. 

2. An equally ingenious device, to replace the 
St. Paul’s scheme, of a high-level bridge at Black- 
friars, close to the existing railway bridge, with a 
roadway crossing Ludgate Hill and debouching on 
Holborn. 

The second of these schemes evidently arose out of 
the suggestion by one witness that the railway bridge 
and track themselves might be diverted to motor traffic. 

In another direction the Commissioners took a bold 
course. The need, pointed out in this paper and else- 
where, for a central authority to control and finance the 
bridges of London was recognized, and a scheme fol- 
lowing the lines elaborated by Mr. Rees Jeffreys 
adopted. One, instead of one hundred and seventy 
bodies needs no recommendation, and it is reasonable 
that traffic itself, through the Road Fund, should pay 
its share of the cost. 

1 return to Waterloo Bridge. The paradoxical 
scheme of the County Council for a six-line traffic 
bridge with narrower approaches having been dis- 
missed, the question remained whether the traffic called 
for any lesser widening. The Commissioners were 
much impressed at the outset and their attitude 
throughout was determined by the evidence of the 
Council’s Surveyor on this head. He argued that a 
three-line bridge was little better in effect than one of 
two, brought forward statistics to show an increase 
of traffic of 13.5 per cent. since 1914, and made out 
that ‘‘ saturation ’’ point had been reached. An exam- 
ination of his argument and of the figures on which it 
was based was the subject of a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners by Mr. J. S. Wilson, one 
of the eminent engineers consulted by the Conference 
of Societies. From this memorandum, which is not men- 
tioned in the Report, it would appear that the methods 


of calculation employed were fallacious, and it is ex. 
tremely doubtful whether there is a real necessity fo, 
widening at all and disturbing Rennie’s superstructure, 
The Commissioners, however, decided that it was de. 
sirable to provide a fourth traffic-line, by widening the 
carriage way from 27 ft. 6 in. to 35 ft., and since the 
navigators of the river objected to a widening of the 
bridge as a whole, the problem reduced itself to 
methods of pushing out the footway and parapet aboye 
the arches and between the projections over the piers 
and reducing those projections correspondingly. These 
interferences with the existing design would be most 
appreciable near at hand, in sharp perspective, shal- 
lowing out the play of Rennie’s projections; least so 
in a distant and broadside view; if they are the price 
we must pay for saving the scale and form of the bridge 
in its landscape lines, we must submit with what grace 
we may. But I still maintain that the space required 
for ‘‘ cutting out’ and passing of slow-moving 
vehicles could be obtained by narrowing the foot. 
ways and setting up one-way traffic for pedestrians (a 
diminishing race). With a subway at each end this 
could be made compulsory, and a slight metal guard. 
rail near the edge of the kerb would meet the objec. 
tions of the police. 

The further question remained: If the bridge is to 
be preserved, how is restoration to be effected? Here 
there was sharp conflict of opinion, and again the 
Commissioners’ decision is in the nature of a com. 
promise. The County Council’s engineer was for an 
extreme of caution; his plan was to take the whole 
bridge down and rebuild it. The Conference engineers 
were for underpinning; they took their professional 
lives in their hands by guaranteeing the safety and 
effectiveness of that method and its comparative 
cheapness. It was established that underpinning was 
feasible, but faced with a deadlock of views as to its 
desirability the Commissioners had recourse to an 
eminent engineer as yet uncommitted, Sir Alexander 
Gibb, who delivered a Solomon’s judgment for part re- 
construction, part underpinning. Unfortunately the 
estimated cost will be considerably increased by play- 
ing for safety. 

The Ludgate and Charing Cross viaducts, if adopted 
on the lines favoured by the Commissioners, will relieve 
traffic at some expense to the quarters they traverse. 
Villiers Street is to disappear and the pleasant old 
houses on one side of Buckingham Street. A third 
bridge at Blackfriars, a double crossing over Ludgate 
Hill, and a formidable covering in at a point in the 
Waterloo Road are part of what we are to pay for con- 
venience of movement. The crossing over the Strand, 
as shown in the plan supplied, has the defects of being 
on a curve, on the skew, and at a tilt. This should be 
remedied, if possible, and the conditions would be 
easier if a lesser width than go ft. were adopted for 
the roadway. The Ludgate roadway as planned is 
70 ft. wide and so was the Charing Cross roadway in 
Captain Swinton’s scheme. On the constructional 
problems involved I do not presume to touch. 

It is evident that the huge growth of motor traffic 
and the need to drain off the flood is forcing upon us 
the beginnings of a new superposition of thorough- 
fares comparable with the old railways and equally at 
odds with the existing streets. There was put before 
the Commission, with the authority of the Clerk and 
Engineer of the Westminster City Council, a notable 
proposal for mitigating the triple entanglement by at 
least getting rid of the railways above ground. It 
was proposed to inter the South-Eastern system from 
London Bridge to Charing Cross, join up its dead- 
ends into a loop, connect it also with the Northern 
Railways, and use the existing railway tracks and 
bridges for motor traffic. The Commissioners make 
no observation on this proposal, so that we do not 
know whether other objections besides its cost were 
foreseen. One may have been that the bridge at Char- 
ing Cross would run out into the Strand. The authors 
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of the scheme argued that the forecourt of the present 
station, over which the public has rights, could be 
used to solve the cross-traffic problem at this point. 
Be that as it may, it is obvious that sooner or later 
something of the kind proposed must be done. To 
have railways crossing above a town is like disposing 
the entrails of a body outside of it, and this nuisance 
will surely some day be decently buried. How we are 
to cope with its successor as its fury develops it is 
hard to say; it will perhaps choke itself. Meantime 
we must count ourselves happy if we can save, here 
and there, an undislocated stretch of river or of build- 
ing, and if London north of the Thames is not so piti- 
lessly gashed as London south. 


ON ADVERTISEMENT 


(WITH SOME, BUT LITTLE, RELATION 
TO CHRISTMAS) 


By BELLoc 


IME was when Christmas cards dealt with 
T tte Nativity. That small affair was ousted 

out in my early manhood: so no more 
of it. 

Time was when any man writing upon Christ- 
mas had to write more or less in connexion with 
the Feast. Such superstition gave way to a more 
general talk of Peace and Goodwill. Peace any- 
how, to anybody; and Goodwill at large. We 
must conform to our environment or perish (at 
least so I am assured), and it is clear that any- 
thing connected with Christmas to-day should 
also be connected with advertisement. 

Now to advertise Christmas would obviously be 
a waste of energy—which is another way of say- 
ing a waste of money. For in the first place 
you cannot sell Christmas, and in the second 
place everybody knows the date—though most 
people have almost forgotten its meaning. So 
let me write, in the pleasant soothing manner 
proper to the Season of Peace to assessors and 
Goodwill to scoundrels, of advertisement in 
general; of Publicity; of how pleasant it is, how 
just, of what value to our culture and of its 
glorious future. Whether I shall have a space to 
get to the Glorious Future before I have done 
with this disquisition I doubt; but at any rate I 
will meander through the other chapters of my 
sermon. 

Well, the things I notice most about advertise- 
ments in this Holy Season (as in all others) is the 
health and regular feature of the people who live 
in that world. It is not my world, nor I fear is 
it yours. It is a world not of this world. It is 
inhabited by few people, consumers and pro- 
ducers: now of these, I say, the consumers 
of the goods advertised are remarkable for 
their health and their regularity of feature. Note; 
I do not call it their beauty. 

*Twas but yestere’en (I beg your pardon) that 
I saw an advertisement of a young man giving 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (of all God’s 
creatures !) to a lady, whom I presume and hope 
was his wife. It is true that word means little 
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nowadays; but I carry the prejudices of my youth. 
At any rate he is giving it to a young woman 
A slight fixed smile is on his face; the smile 
that befits the doer of good deeds. On hers 
there is an expression of as much ecstasy as can 
be pumped up in a semi-detached villa; she is 
clasping her hands convulsively (so strong is her 
emotion) and her eyes, though expressed only by 
dots, register Immediate Beatitude. 

I am not concerned with whether she be wise 
or unwise in thus finding the end of her being 
and the sum of all delights in the umpteenth 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ but 
rather with the regularity of her features and his. 
They would be more human, these young people, 
if they had more of a twist about their mouths 
and eye-lines, but they have not—and I let it go 
at that. There is another type of consumer—they 
call it in America the ‘‘ College Boy ”—who is 
depicted wearing collars, drawers and_ vests, 
waterproofs, hats, and I don’t know what and 
all, but always with the same amazing lack of 
individual energy, always with the same amazing 
lack of suffering, profundity, knowledge, expecta- 
tion, irony, desire, and the stuff of life. His 
wooden head is regular, always and everywhere. 

I add to my gallery the Aged Colonel with the 
complexion of thirty and the hair of eighty-five, 
and the Elderly (not aged) City Man. The Aged 
Colonel shoots with a gun: the Elderly City Man 
puts on evening clothes and either sips wine (or, 
what is much worse, whisky) or smokes some- 
thing. Sometimes he is saying kind things about 
a shaving soap, at other times he is recommending 
a polish. But one thing he always is—dead, 
from the neck up; pure bone. The regularity 
of his features is my despair. What! O 
last heir of a fallen race! Have you never 
felt remorse? Have you never known anxiety? 
Have you never yearned, let alone loved? 
Have you not lost so much as a piece of 
money in the street and failed to find it after 
grubbing in the mud? Have you never even 
missed a train? His features answer me, he has 
never experienced any of these things which we 
experience; and as for the awful doom of human 
kind, he knows no more of it than a cow. 

So much for the consumers. What of the 
producers ? 

There, for some extraordinary reason, the rule 
is reversed; everything turns right-about-face. 
The advertisers represent the producers in a 
gallery of the most inexcusable villains imagin- 
able: men much worse than the real bad men 
whom I have met with in my life (and heaven 
knows I have met a fine selection of them!) Their 
features are lined with every kind of violence, 
cunning; their deliberate reticence for the pur- 
pose of overreaching their neighbours, the false- 
hood of their thin lips, the cruelty of their 
flashing eyes, their dark oily hair disgust the 
observer, their mean brilliant glances affect him 
as he might be affected by some tropical animal. 

I have sometimes desired to get through the 
paper and the paste and to wander in that world. 
I have desired to meet the College Boy, the 
Young Suburban Bride, the Aged Colonel, the 
Elderly City Man. I have thought it might be 
a diversion to spend a day or two among the 
bone heads. They all of them have plenty of 
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money, they are all cheerful, they are all well. 
There is no poor among them, nor any parting, 
nor disappointment nor deception—save indeed 
in the one case of the man who goes mad with 
rage because he has not got the kind of petrol 
he wants—though God knows he could only tell 
what it is by the label on the tin. They pay no 
income-tax. They do not know the difference 
between good wine and bad. They believe what 
they read—if indeed they can read, and they 
smile and smile and smile. It must be a soothing 
world. 

I would answer them exactly according to their 
minds. I would say the most abominable things 
of Mr. Cook, or—if it is getting a little late for 
that—of Mussolini or the last Aunt Sally of the 
papers. I will admit that we were not given to 
boasting, that we were in all essential respects the 
salt of the earth. I would take an interest in foot- 
ball, golf and the awful peril of a Socialist 
Government headed by Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Snowden, old uncle Tom Cobley, or anybody 
else. I would pretend that the Dominions were 
simply parts of England, and that the people and 
landscape of the United States were indistinguish- 
able from Devonshire. I would congratulate them 
on the termination of the general strike, the coal 
lock-out, or whatever new little affair might be on 
in the industrial world when I should have the 
honour to be admitted to their company. I 
should show them that there was a good time 
coming. I should quote the highly original 
public speeches of all Royalties. I should even 
denounce poor old William Hohenzollern and, of 
course, the Moscow clique—whom I should be 
careful to call ‘‘ Russians.’’ Oh! believe me! I 
should get on with the fool-world of consumers in 
the advertisements admirably well, and I should 
especially be careful to tell all the dumb wenches 
that they must be careful to keep their com- 
plexions. 

I would discuss the great writers of our time, 
confining my speech again to the women, because 
the men do not read; and when I say great writers 
I mean, of course, novelists and dramatists, for I 
am quite sure that among the guys on the posters, 
no other kind of writing counts. I should be 
hard on trade unions—but admit their legitimate 
function. I should say nothing about the power 
of the banks. I should call all lawyers impec- 
cable, but especially the failures who had been 
shelved on the Bench. 

I think I should get on with the producers 
too, saluting them as fellow villains, digging them 
in the ribs, winking and suggesting all manner of 
tricks whereby they could further bamboozle, 
swindle and defraud their fellow men. 


* * * 


And yet, I am afraid I should get tired of that 
world very soon. For its crudity and enormity of 
contrasts and its lack of nuance would fatigue me. 
Even as it is they fatigue me. I would give 
worlds to repose my eyes upon some pictured 
seller a little less villainous, some buyer a little 
less abjectly crass. 

It is right that the consumer should be made 
out a fool, for a fool he is. It is right that the 
man who takes in the fool should be repr: sented 
as a villain, for a villain he must naturall be— 


or try to be. 
this excess ? 

I have no doubt that the experienced producers 
in these matters would tell one that any varia- 
tion of type would spell disastrous loss. It may 
be so. If that be their reason for drawing such 
people in such a fashion, they have my bene- 
diction. Anything which makes money for them 
or for anybody else is sacred. 

But for my part, if ever a higher artist should 
arise who shall put into any advertisement any 
human being with some little complexity of life 
and some little generality about him I might 
possibly do what I have never yet done in my 
life, and that is, spend a few pence upon the 
wares so advertised. 


But why upon this scale, why in 


CODE IDDER HEAD 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HAT a misery they are, these colds in 
\V the head! I had begun to think that 

I was becoming immune from them, when 
one descended upon me early last week. Where 
it came from, I do not know. I had been lead- 
ing my ordinary life and do not remember hav- 
ing wet feet or sitting in a draught or anything 
of that kind. There appeared to be no reason 
why the thing should visit me, and I believe 
there was no reason outside the malice of the 
little gods who are for ever playing tricks with 
our lives. I believe, too, that the doctors who 
tell us why we have these visitations are merely 
bluffing. Some of them, I know, will say that 
it is because we do not go out enough, because 
we need fresh air. But I had colds in the head 
when I was in the army and worked, played, 
slept, ate and drank in the open air. I am con- 
vinced that these things cannot be explained by 
the amount of fresh air we have, nor by wet feet 
nor draughts nor even microbes. They come 
from the malicious little gods, who remark that 
we are beginning to feel rather more at ease in 
the world and so decide to “‘ larn’”’ us. One of 
them—a Polar deity with a vast icy hand—is 
instructed to come down and creep into our bed- 
rooms some time in the small hours, and once 
there he thrusts his monstrous index finger under 
the clothes and touches us on the small of the 
back. That is where he always touches me, and 
all the following day I can feel the place, a nasty 
little patch of cold in my back. The rest of my 
body may be like a roasted apple but that patch 
still remains cold, a fact that proves its super- 
natural origin. I wish Blake had thought of this 
as a subject for a drawing and had shown us 
that great icy hand moving towards the bed. 
Perhaps Blake never had colds in the head. 

I had my little cold patch last Tuesday morn- 
ing and by nightfall I was helpless in the grip 
of the thing. The next three days were simply a 
procession of handkerchiefs. On the first day, 
old and despised inhabitants of the handkerchief 
drawer, forgotten monstrosities with purple and 
green borders, presents from remote aunts, were 
called out for duty, but by the end of the third 
day, acres of fair linen, most delicately hemmed, 
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had come and gone. All the time I felt rather 
hungry, but I could not enjoy my food. Tea 
tasted queer. I had to put aside my pipe, of 
course, because the tobacco had taken on a new 
and awful flavour of its own. Could there be 
anything more artfully malicious than this absurd 
complaint? You do not feel really ill, and 
because you are naturally deprived of all manner 
of pleasures, you feel more than usually depen- 
dent on a pipe, but by some curious and 
diabolical contrivance you are also deprived of 
your pipe. I say that you do not feel ill, and 
neither do you, but that does not mean that you 
feel well. You merely feel something between 
the two—queer. It is this queerness that is so 
distasteful. With streaming eyes, a very red 
nose and a hoarse voice, you look like a low 
comedian, and the other people in the house, 
victims of a most childish association of ideas, 
would seem to imagine that really you are doing 
it all for fun, that you have decided to devote 
several days to the task of imitating Mr. Leslie 
Henson or Mr. A. W. Bascomb. ‘“‘ Well, you 
have got a cold!’ they cry, and then they go 
off into peals of laughter. And, of course, by 
this time, your produdciashud turds every rebark 
you bake iddoo a grade joag. 

It would not be so bad if a cold in the head 
ever rose into the dignity of an illness. I think 
I would rather be downright ill. There is a 
touch of drama about being ill. You become the 
centre of interest; doctors are called in to see 
you; everybody tiptoes in and out of the room; 
you are a strange romantic figure. There is 
nothing of this with a cold in the head. No 
doctor suggests that you ought to drop every- 
thing and go to the Riviera or take a trip to 
Honolulu. No bulletins are issued to anxious 
friends. No delicately modulated voice beseeches 
you to try a little of this specially prepared jelly. 
No expensive fruits find their way to your bed- 
side. You are simply the leading domestic joke 
of the week. Everybody knows exactly what is 
wrong with you, so that when people are not 
laughing at you, they are proposing infallible 
remedies. It is significant that all these remedies 
are grotesque, and my own opinion is that they 
are devised simply to supply additional comic 
‘** business ’’ to the apparent farce. Everybody 
sees you as a comic figure, and so everybody 
tries to heighten the fun under pretence of curing 
you. Thus, it is suggested that you should sit 
with your feet in mustard-and-water, that you 
should have a poultice clapped on you, that you 
should put your face in a great steaming bowl, 
filled with some absurd preparation, and be 
covered with a towel so that you cannot breathe, 
that you should anoint your nostrils with a 
poisonous-looking green substance. When I was 
younger, I would fall in with these suggestions 
with all the simplicity of Jourdain himself, and 
I have no doubt that I kept the house in a roar. 
Now I will have none of them. I test the 
sincerity of those who tell me that they wish 
to see me better by proposing to them that they 
should attempt to cure me in my own way. If 
they do not fall in with my own suggestion, then 
I dismiss them as mere stage-managers of farce. 
If they do agree, then I ask them to procure a 
quantity of sugar and lemon-juice, a kettle, a 
jug, and some whisky, rum, brandy, or gin. 


I trust that these beneficent spirits will never 
be completely banished from the world, but if 
they are to be, then, in the name of Pity herself, 
let their banishment be postponed until the last 
cold in the head has gone. It is a shame that 
we should have to depend sometimes on the 
fumes of spirits for cheerfulness, but it is a 
greater shame that we should be cursed by these 
visitations of cold. They ruin you as a normal 
happy man and yet they will not allow you to 
find satisfaction in being an invalid. They leave 
you most malevolently in a barren mid-air. It is 
bad enough to be deprived of a palate, to look 
like a low comedian, to be compelled to dab 
away, day and night, with innumerable handker- 
chiefs, but that is not the worst. By some 
horrible hocus-pocus, they take away your very 
soul. Such, at least, is my experience. No 
sooner has one of these colds descended upon me 
than I become a different creature, one of an 
obviously lower order. It is as if I were the 
little boy in Hans Andersen’s ‘ Snow Queen.’ 
I see everything differently. My feelings are all 
changed. Gone are those noble enthusiasms that 
leaven my poor clay. I care not a fig for the 
Good, the True, the Beautifuf. Music is nothing 
but an irritating din or a wearisome buzz. I 
have lost all relish for poetry. If Keats offered 
me half a dozen new Odes as good as the 
‘ Nightingale ’’ and the ‘ Grecian Urn,’ I would 
not thank him for them. Anything passionate 
or eloquent in literature becomes distasteful to 
me during these times. You could put before me 
the whole pageant of man’s loves and dreams, 
and it would receive from me nothing but a sniff 
—that is, an extra sniff. I become ‘‘ a qui bono 
man.’’ I see my fellow mortals as cunning or 
idiotic animals, so many foxes and geese. I 
sniff away their visions, heroisms, sacrifices, even 
their good intentions. With one sweep of my 
germ-laden handkerchief, I banish all the noble 
and gay and passionate things from this world. 
That is the sort of person I am when I have a 
cold in the head. There are other people, too, I 
have noticed, who are like that. Some people 
must have colds in their head virtually all 
the time. 

I enjoy my soul, just as I enjoy my pipe, all 
the more when my cold finally takes its leave. 
But it is humiliating to have a soul that appears 
to be at the mercy of a tiny patch of cold in 
the back. It makes me angry to think that a 
little visitation of this kind can turn me into an 
entirely different creature. If my appreciation of 
Beethoven’s late string quartets and Turner’s 
water-colours and Keats’s Odes and Meredith’s 
account of Richard Feverel and his Lucy meet- 
ing by the river, if my appreciation of these and 
other lovely things depends upon the number of 
handkerchiefs I use during the day, then where 
are we? If, every time I put away my pipe for 
a few days, I have also to put away the Good, 
the True, the Beautiful, what sort of a world is 
this? If I assume another personality with my 
thick dressing-gown, who on earth am I? These 
are disturbing queries, I fancy, but they suit my 
humour. I am now in the last stages of the cold, 
the thick stage, and I have said good-bye to the 
procession of handkerchiefs and have got a 
glimpse of my returning soul. I am doing very 
well, but ab dod quide bedder yed. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturvay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these col Ss of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE EAST AFRICAN LOAN BILL 


SIR,—The Parliamentary debate on the East 
African Loan Bill can scarcely fail to leave a painful 
impression on the men on the spot who are devoting 
their energies and capital to lifting this section of the 
Empire from barbarism to civilization, and incidentally 
to gaining a livelihood from the soil. 

Thirty years ago, tribes who are now peacefully 
engaged in cultivating their own shambas, in tend- 
ing flocks, or performing duties on European farms, 
were engaged in perpetual warfare against one an- 
other. Prior to this the district was raided by Arab 
slave dealers, who marched their miserable victims 
hundreds of miles to the coast, thence shipping them 
in filthy dhows to Arabia or the Persian Gulf. The 
sparse population is testimony of the toll taken by 
these evils, and by endemic pestilence, and periodic 
famine after drought. Britain has brought peace and 
security and immunity from pestilence, and has been 
exercising a civilizing influence which is gradually 
transforming savages into useful agricultural labourers, 
who are quick to learn from their European super- 
visors, and are in most cases devoted to their em- 
ployers. 

From the debate in the House, without knowledge of 
the real position, our continental neighbours might 
easily infer that the native is the victim of unjust 
persecution and harsh treatment, and that he is being 
drawn from his reserves to work against his will on 
European estates. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It would seem as though certain Labour 
members, conscious of the singular amenity a million 
men and women in Britain enjoy of getting money 
without work, are anxious to inculcate the ‘‘ dole ”’ 
doctrine into the minds of the native African, and 
they take exception to the wise policy recently adopted 
which teaches the native that work of some kind 
must be done, either in his own shamba, for Govern- 
ment, or on a European estate, leaving him a free 
agent to choose which he may prefer. 

Much capital was made in the debate of the ‘‘ land- 
grabbing” instinct of the white settler. Land in 
Africa has never been vested in any individual. The 
tribes are free to break land, and they cultivate it 
until soil exhaustion forces them to clear another 
patch, while the Masai pastures are common property. 
Lord Delamere is regarded by his Masai shepherds 
as their friend and chief, and, having an intimate 
knowledge of their language and ways, he rules with 
equity and kindness. His broad, statesmanlike grip 
of East African problems and his devotion to the 
interests of the country as a whole, have made him 
a pillar of progress, and have earned him the grati- 
tude of his fellow settlers. He is contributing to a 
harmonic development of the wonderful resources of 
Kenya by encouraging a happy combination between 
native and European cultivation. One would expect 
that he should be singled out for encomium rather 
than pilloried in Parliament. 

If the Imperial Parliament is to command the re- 
spect of our overseas Empire, it is essential that 
members of both parties should now appreciate the 
problems of the men on the spot, who surely deserve 
all the financial help and sympathy which London 
can offer to aid in the great civilizing task which 
they are accomplishing. 

I am, etc., 


London ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 


SIR,—I will try (in asking your permission to make 
a reply to the very able letter of Mr. P. P. Murphy, 
which appears in your December 11 issue) to be as 
brief as so long a letter as his allows. In the first 
place, then, I will make one small qualification of my 
earlier letter. Private correspondents have complained 
to me that I was too strong in my criticisms of 
‘* Roman propaganda,’’ and that I did not allow for 
the excellent tone of writers like Mgr. Moyes, Canon 
Barry, etc. I desire to say, then, that I recognize 
fully the fine style of those writers. 

With this qualification, however, I feel bound to 
adhere to my general position. After allowing to the 
full for the merits of individuals, it still seems true 
that the prevailing and even increasing tone of the 
propaganda in question is one of arrogance and super- 
ciliousness which it is not good to see. In the 
Catholic Press the word “ bigot’’ is a standard 
epithet for any person who expresses strong Protes- 
tant views. One well-known sixpenny Catholic paper 
adopts a constant policy of being as rude as it can to 
opponents, while reserving strong epithets for any of 
them who dare speak otherwise than in sheep-like 
tones of Catholicism. Another (not sixpenny) Catho- 
lic weekly allowed a prominent literary man to be 
attacked in bitter personalities for six months in its 
columns, and refused reply except on lines expedient 
to itself. Another weekly (again not sixpenny) wrote 
thus of the Church of England: 


This putrid ‘‘ Establishment "’ gives a licence to officials 
such as Inge to insult and defame a large body of citizens in 
a way that no servant of the Local Government Board, which 
deals with sewage, and no official of the Health Ministry, 
which handles such matters as syphilis, would be allowed to 
imitate. Why is this ill-conditioned public servant permitted 
to befoul the air in this way? 

The last-named is, I admit, an extreme case; still, 
it is from one of the largest-circulated Catholic papers, 
and is representative of the normal tone of that paper. 
Taking the most charitable view, however, I will 
simply make this assertion: Roman Catholic propa- 
ganda has a regrettable tendency to regard its strong 
opponents as either ignorant or malicious, and it 
shows the defects of that prejudice. As to the letter 
of ‘‘ Parallax,’’ I thought it too strong. The guiding 
motive of Rome is not ‘‘ finance,’’ but zeal for 
despotic rule. Still, finance can hardly be said to be 
despised. 

Mr. Murphy is wrong in saying I ‘‘ did not hesi- 
tate to make a charge’’ against Mr. Belloc on 
insufficient evidence. I distinctly said I was stating 
an impression which I would withdraw if wrong. It 
comes to this: That very able writer lately seems to 
be encouraging, in frequent articles in the Catholic 
Press, the one-sided intellectual attitude mentioned 
above. To give one example: In the Universe, 
December 4, he had an article called ‘ The Boycott,’ 
in which he argued that ostracization is a chief 
weapon employed against Catholics, and that it must 
be constantly protested against. Now, Mr. Belloc 
cannot but know that the ‘‘ boycott’’ (definitely 
organized in the form of excommunications and the 
‘* Index ’’) is a normal instrument of Roman govern- 
ment and procedure against opponents. He should 
also know that Catholics are specially favourably 
treated in England, considering their relative fewness. 
Why, then, write such a misleading article? It can 
only foster the aforesaid defect of prejudice. How- 
ever, I am open to any explanation from Mr. Belloc. 
We all admire his writings (in general) so greatly that 
this criticism is merely a result of regret. 

I quite recognize that ‘‘ the Church has no room 
for doubters,’’ but my complaint is wider than that. 
The spirit of arrogance, to which I refer, extends 
even to domains of ordinary intellectual discussion. 
I still think it a pity. 

As to the marriage question, I agree that ‘‘ the 
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intention of a man’s mind is a matter of fact.’ There 
are different kinds of facts, however. The ‘‘ other 
side of the moon”’ is a fact, but we know nothing 
about it! Similarly, ‘‘ intentions ’’ are notoriously 
mysterious. No student of the subject can deny the 
perils of the Roman sacramental doctrine on this sub- 
ject. I think the moral is that marriage should be 
essentially a matter for control by the community, not 
by ecclesiastics. As to the case of Henry VIII, it is 
an unsolved mystery to the present day. How far 
was the Papal decision controlled by the fact that the 
Pope was virtually a prisoner of Catherine of 
Aragon’s relatives? I do not know; but this I do 
know: few cases exhibit more glaringly the uncer- 
tainties of canon-law control of marriage. 

I am, etc., 


Highbury, N.5 J. W. Poynter 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION 


SIR,—A nurse’s life must be hard, and must entail 
discipline, but it ought not to be unnecessarily hard, 
nor ought the discipline to be cruel. The great 
offenders in failing to provide proper conditions for 
life in a hospital, or for that matter in any ‘‘ Institu- 
tion,’’ are the governing bodies of those institutions 
who, almost invariably, no matter what the institution 
is, neglect or deliberately sweat the members of their 
staff. 

I venture to suggest to some of your correspondents 
that they are on the wrong track in what they say of 
ideals. Ideals are the salt of life and give savour 
to the drudgery of nursing, and any institution from 
which they were entirely absent would soon decay 
and perish. In working hours our first thoughts 
should be our work; not our comforts, or our plea- 
sures; and it is the duty of the Administration to see 
that we have no temptation to waste time and energy 
in selfish brooding. | Everyone has his job. The 
administration’s job is to ensure that every member 
of the staff is well fed, well housed, and allowed 
sufficient leisure to keep fit, and also—a most impor- 
tant proviso—to see that no money trickles down into 
the yawning, ever-open, left-hand pocket. 

I am, etc., 
‘* A Former Hospirat CHAPLAIN ”’ 


SIR,—First permit me to tell you how gratified 
the nursing profession is to find a staunch champion 
in the Saturpay REvIEw. 

I agree with your Note of the Week on the Labour 
Party’s report, particularly its reference to a trade 
union. But, after all, the Labour Party has taken 
the trouble to make this report. 

If the Conservative Party in the day of its power 
does not consider nurses worthy of consideration, 
nor yet the admitted iniquities and burdens under 
which they carry on their work, you cannot expect 
me to feel grateful. I have a vote, but I am not a 
politician. 

I am, etc., 


Bloomsburv Sister X ”’ 


THE WORKING JOURNALIST 


SIR,—Twenty years and more ago my friend Philip 
Gibbs bestowed on Fleet Street the grandiloquent title 
of ‘* The Street of Adventure.’’ Even then it was 
recognized that its main inlet and outlet were Fetter 
Lane and Shoe Lane and he who would not wear the 
fetter got the shoe. 

A new thing happens. Where in old times the Fleet 
ran a sluggish course, Pactolus rolls down its golden 
sand. What is to happen to me and my friends now 
this baleful stream is in full flood? Are we all to be 
submerged ? 


Public meetings are very well in their way, but 
alas ! it is notorious that so long as his paper is forth- 
coming, the public does ‘not care a jot about the 
journalist. 

I am, etc., 


Putney ‘* NEWSMAN "’ 


DR. ISABEL TURNADGE 


SIR,—The Twickenham Higher Education Com- 
mittee are quite right, in my opinion, in dispensing with 
the services of Dr. Isabel Turnadge at the Girls’ 
County School at Twickenham. This position ought 
to be held in all cases by single women, who can 
devote all their time to the position, and there are 
plenty about as well qualified as Dr. Turnadge; besides, 
it is not fair to single women who have to earn their 
own livings. A married woman with any family can- 
not do her duty to the school and her home at the 
same time; this is self-evident. 

I notice that Mr. George Bernard Shaw has said 
that ‘‘ Twickenham is not very far from the river, 
and the sooner the people of Twickenham put their 
Higher Education Committee in the river fhe better.’’ 
This is only one of many stupid statements that Mr. 
Shaw is so frequently making. 

I am, etc., 
James Money Kyrie Lupton 

Richmond, Surrey 


‘OTHELLO’ AT KING’S COLLEGE 


SIR,—I have an idea (which may be erroneous) 
that your dramatic critic and I were nurtured in the 
self-same quadrangle at Oxford. If I am right, we 
have heard the self-same rooks caw in the elms 
that tower in one of its corners. Perhaps some 
memory of those rooks was making a freakish visit 
to Mr. Ivor Brown’s mind when the production of 
‘ Othello’ at King’s College ‘‘ worked on him like 
poppy, mandragora, and all the drowsy syrups of the 
world.” The actors spoke their parts trippingly, but 
it all came to his ears as a far away ‘“‘ mumble ” : 

He heard them, but he heeded not: his thoughts 
Were with his heart: and that was far away. 

When I saw the performance of ‘ Othello’ I was 
innocent of poppy and mandragora. I had only en- 
joyed a simple dinner of herbs (with a few oysters, a 
stray chicken, and a little white wine), such as a plain 
and austere college naturally supplies. The play was 
the thing; and I vow that I really heard what the 
actors said. Even when Cassio was getting drunk, 
he did it with an admirable audibility (sit venia verbo) ; 
and as for the herald, I can only say that his pro- 
nunciation had a syncopated precision of articulation 
which won my admiration. lago, being a villain, 
sometimes muttered: Desdemona, being a heroine, 
sometimes faltered in her speech; Emilia ‘‘ liked me 
well ’’ (in the strict Elizabethan sense) in all she said; 
and I could have heard Brabantio if I had been 
twenty seats further back. 

But, I repeat, ‘‘the play’s the thing.”” Now should 
a play be judged by enunciation and pronunciation 
(matters on which, I have always observed, dramatic 
critics always tend to insist when they write about 
Shakespeare’s plays—the author himself being 
immune from praise or blame); or should it be judged 
by the mode and the depth of the interpretation 
attempted by the actors? If you take the latter 
criterion, are there not words to be said for the pro- 
ducer of the play (who was also Othello), and may 
he not be congratulated not only for being ‘‘ respon- 
sive to the splendid naise” of Shakespeare's lines, 
but also for being tuned to the stirring and agonized 
thought of Shakespeare’s mind? I admit that I am 
an ex parte witness. But I am really amazed by what 
young people—amateurs who snatch a fugitive hour 
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for rehearsals from their studies—can make of the 
pity and terror which is ‘ Othello.’ 
I am, etc., 

King’s College, London ERNEST BARKER 


SMOKING CARRIAGES 


SIR,—I sincerely hope ‘‘ non-smoking ” carriages 
will always exist on all railways. I hate tobacco 
smoking. It is an extravagant vice. 160,000,000, 
I believe, are spent on it yearly. All the slums of 
London could be rebuilt easily for that huge yearly 
sum. To travel a long distance, or even a short one, 
in a smoking carriage is very offensive, and sometimes 
most irritating to the throat. 

I am, etc., 

Overseas League, M. 


St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


SIR,—Smokers seem incapable of realizing that all 
other people are not as fond of the odour of tobacco 
as they are themselves. Yet to a large percentage 
it is extremely unpleasant, while to some it causes 
coughing and other troubles. Even if smoking were 
allowed anywhere, no gentleman would indulge in 
it if it annoyed his neighbours, and much more when 
there is a by-law against it! In America such a 
thing is never seen, not only in trains, but in other 
public rooms, whatever may be the case in less 
civilized lands. Still, the proportion of non-smoking 
carriages is too high, and it would be more satis- 
factory if the number was diminished, provided the 
conductors were more careful that smoking was not 
tolerated in other carriages, since now it is difficult 
to get them to intervene. 

I am, etc., 

Elm Grove, Sutton, Surrey E. A. PxHipson 


DOGS IN LONDON 


SIR,—Chancellors of the Exchequer are busy men. 
Why worry them on this small matter, as ‘‘ Animal 
Lover” suggests in your issue of December 11? 
Borough Councils are surely competent to formulate 
by-laws which would make the habitual fouling of 
a pavement by a pet animal an offence punishable by 
a fine. That would soon work its own remedy, to 
the good both of sporting dogs and of the great 
majority of citizens. 

I am, etc., 


Fulham E. W. R. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


SIR,—I am endeavouring to compile a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of imaginative literature in any 
language dealing with Capital Punishment. 

The work of Hugo, Dickers, Thackeray, Dostoiev- 
sky, Wilde, Hardy and Masefield is of course well 
known in this connexion, but inquiries will no doubt 
elicit ‘many valuable contributions from unexpected 
quarters. The help of your readers in compiling an 
adequate bibliography of the death penalty in litera- 
ture will be greatly appreciated. 

I am, etc., 
E. Roy Catvert, 


National Council for the Abolition of Secretary. 
the Death Penalty, 
23 Charing Cross, Whitehall, S.W.1 


COMMERCIAL ”’ AVIATION 


SIR,—The over-advertised ‘‘ Air’’ is even less 
useful for trade than the submarine. The real use of 
both these is for destruction, not for trade. Trade is 
the moving of great weights. Great weights can go 
neither over nor under but only on the surface of the 
sea. 

I am, etc., 
** PARALLAX ”’ 


[Many letters are unavoidably held over.—Eb. S.R. ] 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—I wonder if any of your readers could tell 
me of a good English translation of the letters of 
Abelard and Heéloisc. 

R. B. L. 


SIR,—Can any of your readers help me to trace the 
following quotation : 
It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 


A. P. BENTHAM 


SIR,—What is the origin of the phrase, ‘‘ the her- 
ring pond,’’ as applied to the Atlantic Ocean? 
Davip FRASER 


SIR,—Can any of your readers give me the refer- 
ence to two lines quoted by Sir Walter Besant in 
* By Celia’s Arbour ’: 

Old as we are, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty we remember yet. 


THE FIRST BOAT-RACE 


SIR,—The first Universities’ Boat-Race was rowed 
at Henley on the evening of June 10, 1829. The 
Cambridge colour on that occasion was pink, and 
J. A. Selwyn—afterwards Bishop of New Zealand— 
rowed in the Cambridge crew. Mr. J. E. Vincent, 
in his book ‘ The Story of the Thames,’ has recalled 
the fact that, ‘‘ owing to a misunderstanding over the 
first attempt at a race, there was a collision about 
half-way up the course, and therefore, in the true 
sporting spirit, the crews were ordered back to the 
starting-point, and started again on a trying course 
of 2} miles up stream, when Oxford won by five or 
six lengths.” 

S. S. Bowman 


BROWNING AND THE LADY 


SIR,—Thomas Moore, in an article on ‘ Lord 
Thurlow’s Poems,’ contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review for September, 1814, quotes from Toderini’s 
‘De la Littérateur des Turcs,’ a sentence which a 
certain Mufti is said to have pronounced upon some 
verses of the Turkish poet Misri: ‘‘ Le sens de ces 
vers ne peut-étre connu et entendu de personne que 
de Dieu et de Misri.” That is probably the literary 
parallel to which your correspondent alluded. But 
the Browning story may even be apochryphal. Doubt- 
less many of your correspondents have pointed out 
the unfortunate misprint in the opening sentence of 
Mr. Mumford’s letter. 

C. J. WiLson 


SIR,—I fancy D. S. Mumford wrote ‘‘ obscure,”’ 
not ‘‘ obscene,’’ passage. When was Browning 
‘‘ wanderingly lewd ’’’? The story is quite good if 
not quite new. A. Porter is not correct : of course the 
first line is: 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife 
with which the word “‘ life ’’ rhymes. 
Chapter xxxiv of ‘ Old Mortality ’ is correct. 
RicHaRD NIVEN 


MAN WITHOUT AMBITION 


SIR,—The quotation, ‘‘ The man who has not any- 
thing to boast of .is like a potato—the only good 
belonging to him is underground,” occurs in Sir 
Thomas Overbury’s ‘ Characters,’ a series of biting 
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epigrams on his contemporaries which were collected 
by E. F. Rimboult and published in 1856. 
Overbury, the son of a Gloucestershire squire, was 
born about the end of the seventeenth century, and 
wrote also ‘ Crumms from King James’s Table.’ 
W. H.-W. 


THE LONGEST SENTENCE 


SIR,—The following passage from M. Camille Vet- 
tard’s preface to his ‘Marcel Proust: Lettres inédites’ 
(Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, mcmxxvi), suggests that a sen- 
tence even longer than any yet cited may be found 
somewhere in Ruskin: 

Mais, au vrai, Proust a été encouragé, dans le choix de son 
style (je dirais presque: de son absence de style), par l’exemple 
de Ruskin, dont il a traduit avec ferveur ‘ La Bible d’Amiens ’ 
et ‘ Sésame et leslis,’ et dont M. Robert de la Sizeranne a 
compté que certaine période ne contenait pas moins de 619 
mots et 80 signes de ponctuation. 

Perhaps some Ruskinian will identify this sentence. 

C. K. Scorr MONCRIEFF 


**COMPOUND FOR SINS,” ETC. 


SIR,—The first of the passages to which Mr. Bohun 
Lynch refers is taken from ‘ Hudibras,’ Canto I, 215. 
The passage and its immediate context should run: 

That with more Care keep Holy-day, 
The wrong, than others the right way, 
Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
Still so perverse and opposite 

As if they worshipped God for spight. 

As may well be imagined, the whole passage (too 
long to quote) is very pleasant reading to those who 
are like-minded with Butler. 

J. P. C. Barker 


[Answers to this query were also correctly supplied 
by R. C. B., George T. Walch, D., Marian Norris- 
Elye, A. J. Maas, and Richard Niven. ] 


THE THEATRE 
LOVE—AND THE OTHER THING 


By Ivor BROWN 


Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakespeare. Strand Theatre. 
December 12 and 13. 

The Country Wife. By William Wycherley. 
Theatre. 

The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd. By D. H. Lawrence. Kings- 
way Theatre. December 12 and 13. 


‘ R OMEO AND JULIET’ is a play from which I 


Everyman 


am sometimes glad to find excuse of absence. 
It reveals all Shakespeare’s gaudiness, which 
is so different from his greatness. As a lyric, or posy 
of lyrics, it is so marvellous that anything less than 
the best in human speech is a betrayal. As a play it 
has a certain silliness which mars its matchless elo- 
quence. When I have settled myself to see child- 
hood’s tragedy I must listen to Juliet shrieking away 
as though the part had been written for Mrs. Telfer : 
O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant! Fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feathered raven! Wolfish-ravening lamb! 
That may be all very fine and large. But this is not 
the Juliet whom we met an hour ago. Such speech 
would fall very pat from the lips of Queen Constance, 
but, in its context, it only means that the tender maid 
of one act has to be the organ-voiced tragedy-queen 
of the next. 

It is a commonplace that Juliet’s part is well-nigh 
unactable. By the time that an actress has the 
experience and force to play Juliet II she has lost the 
freshness essential to Juliet I. At the performance 
given last week-end by the Fellowship of Players, Miss 
Jean Forbes-Robertson played Juliet I with as much 


of sensitive beauty as any man could wish. Her 
training in Chekhov has taught the fine shades to a 
ready pupil and her facial play in the early scenes was 
brilliantly expressive. The moods ran across her 
countenance as naturally as clouds across the sky. 
Her voice has not great strength or richness, but it is 
subtly responsive to rhythm and she can do Juliet’s 
first task, which is to act a lyric. There was much 
against her. The production was of the scrambled 
sort that is almost inevitable at special performances 
of a play which needs elaborate organization; the 
lighting was ill-contrived, maligning her on the bal- 
cony and obscuring her altogether in the Potion 
Scene. The latter offence was monstrous, since this 
actress is richer in facial than in vocal expression. 
To make matters worse the player of Capulet was 
taken ill half-way through his part and the producer 
had to leave his supervision and read Capulet’s lines 
from the book. It was all very unfair to Miss Forbes- 
Robertson that these things should happen on an 
occasion to which nervousness was natural. It was 
not strange, therefore, that her Juliet II was less good 
than Juliet I. But she had carried her burden; she 
had acted with glamour as well as with truth, and 
glamour is what the play demands. Mr. Lawrence 
Anderson’s Romeo was not glamorous. But sincerity 
without magnetism is better in Romeo than any flashy 
facility without conviction. And conviction Mr. 
Anderson did not lack. Some of the other players 
apparently believed that the first business of a Shake- 
spearean actor is to laugh lustily at his own conceits. 
Producers should stamp on this dreary tradition of 
mechanical heartiness. The company, however, was 
to be congratulated on its fight in the first scene. 

Mr. Lawrence’s early piece was extremely well 
played at the first joint effort of the Stage Society and 
Three Hundred Club. The story of Mrs. Holroyd is 
the story of the other thing followed by love. She, 
a woman of some refinement, married Holroyd, a 
hairy ape of the mining village, because she thought 
the career of wife preferable to that of nursery- 
governess. He taught her to know better, making 
her the dulled slave of his kitchen and children and the 
target of his drunken violence. When he brought his 
sodden doxies into her kitchen there was little wonder 
at her revolt. In the background was young Black- 
more, the engineer, a different sort. Never did man 
proclaim his love so clearly as when he told Mrs. 
Holroyd that he knew not whether he loved her. An 
accident in the pit widowed Mrs. Holroyd, but was it 
despairing jealousy that drove the man to be care- 
less? The shadow of such manslaughter lies across 
the love of Blackmore and the widow. It is a good 
situation, from which the dramatist has bolted in a 
way disastrous to his piece. How will the lovers 
face that shadow, how avoid or dispel it? The 
question is not answered. The play ends with a 
lamentation over Holroyd’s body, intoned by his wife 
and mother. 

Mr. Esmé Percy’s production of this piece was 
admirable in its force and simplicity. He had a good 
team. Miss Marda Vanne, as Mrs. Holroyd, made 
the transition from passivity to passion, from wife to 
lover, with a complete mastery of the quietist 
method. This was muted acting at its best, and Mr. 
Colin Keith-Johnston, as Blackmore, responded to it 
well. Another good quietist was Mr. James Whale, 
also to be complimented on his setting. Mr. Oliver 
Crombie and Miss Dorice Fordred were the hard- 
working representatives of noise. In this play Mr. 
Lawrence has shown himself a tantalizing dramatist. 
He has also suggested how well he might have written 
since if he had stuck to the life which he knows in- 
stead of plunging into the theory which is clamor- 
ously acclaimed by people who have been educated 
beyond their intelligence. 

Not much love in Wycherley—but plethora upon 
plethora of the other thing. Did the Restoration 
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gallants really titter whenever they heard the word 
cuckold? Was a pair of horns as incurably comic 
to them as a pair of kippers to a pantomime pit of our 
day? Presumably, since the men who wrote for their 
delight were the most horny-handed sons of toil ever 
known. ‘ The Country Wife’ is indeed cornucopia 
for those afflicted by the horn-complex. But, despite 
its tiresome, tireless cuckoo-song, the piece has its 
pleasures of phrase and fable. The letter-scene will 
always be delicious when an actress of quality takes 
up the pen. Miss Isabel Jeans, repeating the lovely 
mischief of the performance which she gave for the 
departed ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ is at the top of her form and 
Miss Athene Seyler, reappearing as Lady Fidget, 
perfectly presents that knowledge of the naughty 
world at whose glittering gate the country wife so 
eagerly knocks. 

The play is given at Hampstead with its full plot, 
but not with its full text. Wycherley took his greatest 
licence with this plot and has had many to excuse 
him. There was the familiar Elain notion of a fan- 
tasy, but the mind which can turn Mr. Horner’s china 
into elfin figures of porcelain must be either excessively 
innocent or excessively ingenious. A recent com- 
mentator, Mr. Bonamy Dobreé, thinks that Wycherley 
was the scourge of his own sensuality and that in his 
plays he turned the sting upon himself. Of this 
piece he observes that ‘‘ the theme throughout is 
the failure to rationalize sex,” a remark which 
would, I think, have severely puzzled the author. For 
my own part I can accept neither the one view nor the 
other. By no manner of means can I squeeze Mr. 
Horner’s lodging into a kind of fairyland, nor do I 
believe that Wycherley was laughing at anything but 
the monogamous instincts of Mr. Pinchwife. 1 can 
see no further purpose than the desire to please a 
particular audience. In this case the drama’s whores 
the drama's patrons gave. 

None the less, there is an airy, witty side to it and 
this is far better presented at Hampstead by the 
women than by the men who, on the first night at 
least, were moving heavily in strange seas. The 
setting too was airy and made Restoration London 
look as clean to the eye as it cannot have been to 
nose and touch. Miss Fremantle’s designs graciously 
filled Hornerdom with soap and sunlight; no doubt 
they were needed. 


ART 
A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


Multi-National Exhibition. Chenil Galleries, King’s Road, 


Chelsea. 

HE tri-national exhibition of this year has twice 

the scope it had last year. There is work from 
France, America, Germany, Switzerland, Mexico 

and England—two hundred and thirty-two paintings, 
drawings and sculptures, most of which are worthy 
of serious consideration. While the modern French 
idiom is all but universal, three national characteristics 
stand out very clearly, the French, the German and 
the English. The French, as befits the country of 
Poussin and Versailles, are primarily interested in the 
construction of their pictures. Their vice is a tendency 
to become what Joe Gargery called ‘‘ architectoora- 
looral’’ : they forget what they are building in the build- 
ing of it. The Germans are after human atmosphere, 
the creation of drama, usually tragedy, and their vice 
is a tendency towards overweight of sentiment and the 
grotesquely macabre. The English, of course, are the 
painters of England. Portraiture is in their blood, 
whether it be the portraiture-of Mrs. So-and-So with 
her children or of the farm by the stream. In this 


lovable, familiar and homely art there lurks the ter- 
rible dangers of prosaicism and photography. 


Let us consider a typical painter from each nation. 
There is a‘ Portrait sur fond jaun et vert ’ by M. Henri 
Matisse. How French is the very title! The design 
is the theme; whom the portrait represents is purely 
secondary, of accidental importance. M. Matisse, with 
his extraordinary appearance of ease, may seem a long 
way from Poussin’s infinite pains, but the least ex- 
amination of his work very quickly reveals the con- 
centrated and intelligent labour which goes to the 
making of his delicate and subtle colour harmonies, 
It must be remembered that M. Matisse does not 
employ colour solely to create a surface rhythm; in 
this picture, for example, the delicious, pure greens and 
yellows, the modified ‘‘ Matisse ’’ pink and the keen 
touch of red. He uses it also for its advancing and 
receding values; he designs in depth with it. To com- 
bine these two functions requires the most consummate 
tact and controlled sensitiveness. M. Matisse, in other 
words, does just what Poussin did, only the modern 
master relies primarily on colour, the old master relied 
primarily on modelling, in the Florentine manner. 

Now turn to the two tremendously vivid water- 
colours by Herr Georg Grosz, to whose work I re- 
cently drew attention in these pages. They are both 
street scenes: they are both painted in the same blotchy 
unhealthy colour, which makes a direct emotional ap- 
peal. It has its own queer beauty, but it is rather its 
significance that impresses us. In this foggy, gas-lit 
world, strange, distorted shapes move about their 
ugly business. ‘ A Street in Berlin’ shows a prosti- 
tute turning back to look at a man, who goes firmly 
on his way, his teeth clenched with anger and resist- 
ance. ‘ The Evening Walk ’ shows a prostitute setting 
out with dull, fixed purpose, the scarlet of her lips 
making a sudden, harsh break in the general colour. 
Those scarlet lips are sheer genius. This is an art, 
a great art, which holds the mirror up to a genuine 
aspect of nature brutally and without hypocrisy. It is, 
like most German art, highly moral, but it is also, 
which really matters, profoundly moving esthetically. 

Mr. Paul Nash’s ‘ Pond in the Fields ’ seems to me 
the best purely English work. I do not wish to sug- 
gest that Mr. Nash lacks interest in design. Very 
much the contrary. The swinging foliage supported 
by the slender perpendiculars of the trees, the brilliant 
and careful organization of relationship would quickly 
dispose any such suggestion. But Mr. Nash uses that 
design to express the English countryside. His deep 
love shines through the design and gives it life. To 
the Frenchman, the design is life: that is the dif- 
ference. It is remarkable how, in this picture, Mr. Nash 
has individualized each part—the foliage, the trunks, 
the water, the sky, the rolling ground—and yet knit 
them altogether into one individuality. 

The only aspect of this exhibition which disappointed 
me was the absence of outstanding work by artists 
strange to me. I enjoy a new Duncan Grant; but it 
does not give me that delightful shock of surprise to 
discover that Mr. Duncan Grant can paint which I 
experience before an unknown. It is likewise with Mr. 
Epstein’s sculpture, Mr. Cundell’s charming and 
elusive studies of light. Mr. Roberts’s ‘ Sea Bathers ’ 
is in a new, looser technique which I cannot help feel- 
ing, much as I have always admired his work, may 
carry him further than his familiar manner. It was a 
very great pleasure to see Mr. Sickert’s ‘ Mdlle. Leah 
—The Trapeze’ again. Mr. Mark Gertler’s ‘ Still 
Life ’ does not fail his own high standard. After Herr 
Grosz’s, I found Herr Karl Hofer’s work the most 
interesting contribution from Germany. The ‘ Por- 
trait of Madame B’ is a fierce and very effective 
painting. 

I wish I had space to dwell on the excellence of 
M. Rouault, M. Derain, M. Utrillo, M. Friesz, M. 
Braque. Their names, luckily, speak for themselves. 
The best thing to do about this exhibition is to see it. 
There is matter for volumes of speculations and hours 
of enjoyment. 
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BACK NUMBERS—II 


IXTY-NINE years ago, and almost to a day, 
S the British public had placed before it what 

remains the one full and authoritative account of 
‘*some remarkable experiments in architecture and 
architectural painting ’’ undertaken at Oxford by Mr. 
Woodward, Mr. Butterfield and Mr. D. G. Rossetti. 
The experiments in architecture remain; the experi- 
ments in mural painting faded out long ago, and it is 
only in the SarurDAy ReviEw’s article of December 
26, 1857, that we can learn how the frescoes in the 
Union struck a contemporary. 


* 
* * 


The writer of that notable article, which, like every- 
thing in the paper in those days, was anonymous, was 
Coventry Patmore. He was then, and for some time 
further, on terms of intimacy with Rossetti, though by 
temperament more strongly drawn towards Holman 
Hunt. His admiration of Rossetti as a poet was 
indeed qualified, and it was, if my memory serves me, 
somewhere about that time that he acutely remarked 
on ‘‘ the tensity rather than intensity ’’ of Rossetti’s 
poetry. Eventually, chiefly in consequence of Pat- 
more’s prolonged absence from London, touch was 
lost, and a somewhat pathetic effort by Patmore to 
recover it was foiled by the collapse of the splendid, 
dominating D. G. R. of old days into the drug-sodden, 
suspicious creature nursed by Watts and annotated by 
Sir Hall Caine. 


* 
* * 


Patmore, too, had changed not at the core—for 
Patmore had but one central idea all his life, that idea, 
worked out at last with a matchless audacity, of the 
mystical marriage of man’s soul to God—but in choice 
of the medium for the expression of his idea. The 
poet of ‘ The Angel in the House,’ with its frequently 
flat domesticity, had become the transcendental cele- 
brant of that other mystery of ‘ The Unknown Eros.’ 
Meanwhile D. G. R., who made the acquaintance at 
Oxford of Swinburne, just about the time the 
SaTuRDAY article was written, had been made more 
conscious than ever of the possibilities of the early 
Patmore for bawdy parody. 


* 
* * 


Like it or not, D. G. R.’s circle took no smalt 
pleasure in obscenity. D. G. R. himself—witness his 
unpublished and unpublishable limerick on James 
Thomson, “‘ the dreadful nightman ’’—was the chief 
instigator of unseemliness, but it was Swinburne, later 
on the author of ‘ The Person in the House,’ and 
always insensitive to the peculiar excellence of Pat- 
more, who had the circle roaring over perversions of 
the. early Patmore. Some of that laughter will revive 
at every reading of ‘ The Angel in the House ’ by any 
healthily Rabelaisian person; but Patmore, at bottom 
so utterly unlike the being adored by admirers of his 
first success, can triumph over every sort of ridicule. 


* 
* * 


There is, I am persuaded, a special corner reserved 
in Heaven for those poets who, were their pride alone 
considered, would have been condemned to the nether 
regions. Milton is there, and Landor, and Swinburne, 
and Coventry Patmore is with them, his head as un- | 
submissive as any. No prouder, braver, lonelier man 
has ever used our language; not one has made fewer 


concessions. He lived and worked as under the eye 
of God, but it would be an abuse of words to call him 
God-fearing : none of the mystical lovers of God has 
been more emboldened by love, more confident in the 
employment of sensual imagery to express spiritual 
passion for God. Man he never feared, and the mob 
he despised more profoundly than anyone else can have 
done. In appearance he bowed to Rome, but look at 
his great argument that Christianity has not added to 
the sum of virtue in the world! 


* 
* ~ 


In the late ’fifties the Patmore of ‘ The Unknown 
Eros,’ of the fierce conservative poems and of the 
extraordinarily independent esthetic and ethical specu- 
lations was not easily to be discerned. But the con- 
fident article in the Saturpay showed the few who 
knew its authorship that here was a man who judged 
for himself. He has not the least doubt that 
Rossetti is the most original artist then living. 
Rossetti’s design of the ‘ Damsel of the Sancgreal ’ is 
‘* like a stream of rich, distilled perfumes,’’ charged 
with mysterious suggestions, and affecting the eye 
as music may affect the ear. The total abandonment 
of the established mode of mural painting (in subdued 
colours with simplicity and severity of form) is entirely 
approved. It is all to the good that instead of emula- 
ting architectural effects the mural painter should 
seek to relieve them. 


* 
* * 


But I need not attempt to summarize Patmore's 
article. I am minded rather to mourn that he did 
not become a regular Saturday Reviewer. For the 
more I ponder him, the more convinced am I that his, 
for all his narrowness, all his fierce crotchetiness, was 
one of the very greatest of Victorian intellects. But 
I am not thinking of him now as a poet, though I 
could argue that his poetry, as represented by the 
best portions of ‘ The Unknown Eros,’ by ‘ Tired 
Memory,’ which is the subtlest and most honest poem 
of sexual love and loss since Donne, and by the 
magnificent political poems, is still undervalued, What 
I have in thought is the disgracefully neglected 
polemical writings in prose, making up what I, for 
one, believe to be, in spite of some narrowness and 
many excesses, the finest statement of conservatism 
yet produced. 


* 
* 


The fool’s reproach that Coventry Patmore went too 
far deserves no attention. How should that eagle- 
spirited creature not have gone too far for the genera- 
lity of us? But there is not a paragraph of that 
austere prose which has not some stimulating idea in 
it, and the idea urged is always one which the mob 
needs to have driven into its thick skull. 


* 
* 


As to the other part of Patmore’s thought, there 
could hardly be a better corrective of the now very 
common notion that mysticism can be the achievement 
of relaxed and sentimental minds than that offered by 
him. Religious eroticism is indeed very perilous 
material, but see with what security he uses it! See, 
too, how in his treatment of sacred love he outdoes 
all but perhaps two of the poets of profane love in his 
knowledge of the ardours and revulsions and subtlest 
sensations of passion ! 

Stet. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—42 
Set By T. WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best limerick 
in French. It is by no means necessary that the 
French language should be employed with correct- 
ness, but a distinction will be made between ingenious 
abuse of an exquisite medium and ignorant misuse 
of it. The limerick must begin, according to the old 
model, with the equivalent of ‘‘ There was a person- 
age of such-and-such a place.” 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best brief ex- 
planation, in heroic couplets, by a very modern child 
of why it humours its parents in regard to Santa 
Claus. The explanation must be politely sceptical, 
and must be addressed to Santa Claus himself. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Sarurpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 42a, 
or LITERARY 42s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Tues- 
day, December 28, 1926. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay REVIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 40 
Set By Ivor Brown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Rhymed 
Curse on People Who Send Unwanted and Unneces- 
sary Christmas Presents. It is understood that you 
have sent them nothing and on Christmas morning you 
find your table heaped with these unjust requitals of 
your just neglect. Your Christmas curse must be 
expressed in not more than twenty-four lines of 
rhymed couplets. The length of the line should be 
eight or ten syllables. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best list of six 
vanished indoor games which ought to be revived. 
For purposes of the argument it is assumed that no 
indoor games now survive except whist-drives, bridge, 
patience and billiards, together with dancing and 
“ listening-in.” Reasons for the choice must be given, 
but they must not exceed two hundred and fifty words 
in all. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Ivor Brown, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. IVOR BROWN 
40a. There was a large number of competitors in 
the curse, but some of them misunderstood its pur- 
pose. The curse was to be aimed at those who send 


Christmas presents without any justification. You 
have justly neglected them: they have unjustly con- 
sidered you. Many people were very angry with their 
uncles and aunts, but such close kinsfolk have at 
least a traditional claim to dabble in generosity at 
Christmastime. Only those who believe that water 
is always thicker than the blood are entitled to con- 
sider uncles and aunts justly neglected, and therefore 
damnable when they heap their coals of fire. There 
was a nice variety of malevolence, but some could 
not keep it up. Coq, for instance, may, if he pleases, 
curse the setter of the competition (though the sug- 
gestion that I am about to send Coq a Christmas 
present is baseless), but he has no business to end 
his verses with blessings on Mr. Lester Ralph for 
some recent generosity rendered. Doubtless Mr. 
Ralph deserves all manner of blessing, and his own 
entry deserves some blessing of mine, but a curse 
must be a whole curse, and nothing but a curse. 
Rosamund cursed heartily, and has a drastic way 
with rhymes. Presents being irksome, she brought in 
‘* pheasants ’’ as a term of abuse: 
Devil take their rotten presents, 
Gaudy, giddy little pheasants! 

Non Omnia invented excellent modern maledictions. 
M. R. Williamson dipped gift-books in the hottest 
of hot water, Caro ended well, N. M. B. and E. F. B. 
were short and to the point, and Gordon Daviot was 
neat. But J. H. contains the best idea, if not the 
strongest language, and receives first prize. Will 
he send his address to the Editor? Second place 
goes to Non Omnia. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


A Christmas Curse on People who send Unwanted 
Christmas Presents. Invoked upon one of them. 


I’ve often heard, and now I do believe, 

’Tis better far to give than to receive; 

So maledictions I on fools bestow 

Who deem a gift is always apropos; 

And may the industrious curses that I speak 

Begin to reach them in this present week. 
Tremble ye, therefore, maladroit, unwise, 

First from your cook accept a gift of ties; 

Let simpering kiddies, next, in Christmas frocks, 

Each tender you the cash from money-box ; 

While smiling Mater—fatuous of face— 

Reminds you that you’ve still to say the grace. 
To church you go, and the plate comes to you, 

Then may your friend beside you pay for two. 

Astonished, hear !—when you a tip proffer— 

With burning ears, ‘‘ No, thank you kindly, sir.” 
May flag-day girl—my curse insures she may-— 

Bestow a flag on you but take no pay; 

While little children, playing on the streets, 

Hasten to give you Woodbine cards and sweets. 
Cursed be your future also—may you live 

Where you alone receive, while millions give, 

And thousands of acknowledgments be penned 

By you from day to day—world without end. 


J. H. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Great Gods of modern life, ’tis ve I call! 

Let all your plagues upon these wretches fall, 

These paltry ones who think to bind mv love 

With pipe-racks, slippers. diaries, and above 

All abominations else, with ties, 

At sight of which mv healthy gorge doth rise! 
Thee first. O God of Jazz, possess their hearts, 

So that all social dignity departs. 

And they shall walk and stairs revolving climb 
And masticate in syncopated time. 

Thou too, O Lord of Bridge, increase their troubles, 
And bring them down on twice-redoubled doubles. 
While thou who swav’st the ether. be thou tireless 
In jamming utterly their costly wireless. 

© mighty Spirit, who dwell’st in petrol tank, 
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Abate at eve thy power and let them crank 

Her up in vain, so shall they all forlorn, 

Enjoy what ease they may till distant morn. 
And may their cocktails never have a kick— 

The ink within their fountain-pens run thick. 
These ways, ye Lords of our mechanic world, 
Upon these slaves be all your angers hurl’d. 

Non Omnia 


qos. There were not so many revivalists as 
cursers. Do nearly all readers of the SaTurpay 
REVIEW accept our present narrowness of entertain- 
ment and agree that Halma has had its day? Mr. 
P. R. Laird is a lonely champion of that sport, and 
Bébé touches a chord in my heart by her praise of 
Solitaire. Up Jenkins and Ping-Pong found general 
support. Alphama recommended Proverbs because it 
always starts guests going, and there ought, of 
course, to be a good dismissive game. Nyamok’s 
historical sense has produced excellent suggestions, 
and Passage and Dash should certainly commend 
themselves to skittish house-parties. I select Nyamok 
for first prize, although his last paragraph is weak, 
and Gordon Daviot, best of the epigrammatic en- 
trants, for second place. Lester Ralph, Alphama, 
and M. R. Williamson rank next. The Editor will 
be glad to have Gordon Daviot’s address. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


To the paltry handful of indoor games in present- 
day use I recommend the addition of Roly-Poly, 
Tables, Basset, Loggats, Dash, and Passage. 

All these furnish the prime essential—excitement ; 
for they have all been prohibited by law, having suc- 
cessively shocked the sensibilities of such moral mon- 
archs as Edward IV, Henry VIII, and George II. 
In all probability you might invite to your party 
every Justice of the Peace in the county, and none 
would realize that he was countenancing an unlawful 
assembly; but there is always the chance that some 
legal antiquary might basely turn informer and land 
you in the dock. What matter? The resulting cause 
célébre would be immortalized (as ‘ An Interesting 
Survival’) in Notes and Queries; its readers might 
even subscribe to pay the fines. 

The rules of these games are probably quite un- 
known. I have ascertained that (1) Basset resembles 
Faro; (2) Tables is something like Backgammon; 
(3) Roly-poly is not at all like Roulette; (4) Loggats 
(like Parlour Golf) would probably need adaptation 
for indoor use. Of Dash and Passage, which specially 
attract me, I can learn nothing. This would surely 
add fresh interest. Not only could you draw up 
your own rules, but players—especially if likely to 
lose—might suggest improvements and alterations. 
A healthy rivalry would almost certainly result. 

Moreover, consider the piquancy added to invita- 
tion cards if, besides the conventional ‘‘ Lady X at 
Home,” there were inscribed in the left-hand corner 
Roly-Poly or Dash Drive. Anticipation would run 
high. Lady X’s rooms would be crowded out. 

NyYAMOK 


SECOND PRIZE 


I suggest that we revive: 

Ping-pong—as being more inimical to adipose tissue (balls 
to be retrieved by the losers thereof) than are either dancing 
or billiards, and therefore more suitable to the fulfilment of 
the twelfth and latest commandment, “‘ Thou shalt not commit 
obesity.”’ 

Up Jenkins—since in the pursuit of the foxtrot’s bored em- 
brace we have mislaid the subtle joy of hand-holding. 

Hide-and-seek—since it permits the unwilling member of 
the party to indulge his alien interests without too much ex- 
planation. 

Nap—as putting an end to post-mortems and the press- 


ang. 
e Railer Skating—as being likely to satisfy in safety the 
modern craze for speed without destination. 

The performance of ‘John Brown’s Body’ and ‘ Father 
Brown’ as providing an outlet for self-expression, which, in 
view of the popularity of listening-in, is in danger of being 
relegated solely to the bathroom. 


Gorpon Daviot 


The Saturday Review 


REVIEWS 


MR. HUXLEY’S BEAUTIFUL 
OVERCOAT 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Essays New and Old. By Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus. 42s. 


HIS volume, issued in an edition of six hundred 
copies for sale, each numbered and signed by the 
author and bearing the proud certificate that the type 
has been distributed, is manifestly intended for the 
collectors of modern first editions. A word or two 
on its appearance will not, therefore, be out of place. 
Frankly, speaking as one with no technical know- 
ledge, I have certain faults to find with it as a speci- 
men of the book-designer’s art. The fine, bold Flor- 
ence type, with its charming italic, not, I think, speci- 
ally cut for it, but fitting it as well as if it were, is as 
good and readable as ever. The impression, how- 
ever, does not strike me as being as good as it ought 
to be: there is a faint, a very faint suggestion of grey- 
ness about it, due possibly to the use of a not quite 
suitable paper. What seems to me to be the worst 
feature of the volume is in the type-setting itself: the 
spaces between words are manipulated to suit the com- 
positor’s convenience with a licentiousness that is posi- 
tively immoral. 

I am aware that to many exponents of the Higher 
Typography this would not seem to be a crime at 
all. Their object is not to produce a page that can be 
read with ease but a page that will present an even 
surface to the eye, not to convey the author’s mean- 
ing to the reader but to produce a rectangle of print- 
ing without ‘‘ rivers ’’ in it. The modern typographer 
has a hatred of white paper anywhere except in the 
margins: the smallest patch of it sets him at work as 
a thistle-top sets a casually swung walking-stick. One 
eminent expert even pleads for the abolition, as un- 
necessary, of any space between the full-stop and the 
ensuing capital letter. These, he argues, give suffi- 
cient warning to the reader that the old sentence is 
ended and the new begun. So they may; but the mind 
has grown accustomed to that space as a symbol re- 
presenting the pause in sense between one sentence 
and the next, and has an uneasy and breathless sensa- 
tion when it is missing. 

In this volume the spaces between two words, some- 
times the spaces dividing three or four consecutive 
words, are often reduced in the most ruthless and 
disconcerting manner. The effect is as though Mr. 
Huxley, whose prose is consistently deliberate in 
tempo, were every now and again to shoot a phrase 
at us in a breathless jerk. We stare at him, 
taken aback and a little uncomfortable, and 
for a moment the sense of what he is saying escapes 
us. After all, surely even editions intended for col- 
lectors should minister also to those who desire to 
read them. Unfortunately, the modern typographer 
(and in my diffident opinion, Morris was the first and, 
in this respect, the worst of them) is too often seduced 
into displaying his own craftsmanship at the expense 
of the service which he is supposed to be rendering to 
the author. It would be better if he were himself to 
compose a work without sense and without word divi- 
sions, using letters, cunningly mixing in ‘‘ascenders’’ 
and ‘‘ descenders ’’ and capitals so as to make an 
agreeable pattern. 

Having said so much in the way of a general 
diatribe, let me hasten to say also that, this fault aside, 
the volume under consideration does not in other ways 
show the indifference to the reader which renders so 
much fine printing so hugely irritating. It is pleasant 
to handle, reasonably easy to read, and has a certain 
nobility of appearance. One may even ask without 
offence whether the nobility of the garment is not a 
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trifle excessive for what it clothes. One might not have 
felt this with one of his novels or a collection of his 
poems or a selection of his stories. But, with two or three 
exceptions, these essays represent him at his slightest 
and most evanescent. A few of them transcend the 
occasion, but the occasion of nearly all was publica- 
tion in a periodical. As such they were agreeable and 
as such many of them even deserved to be reprinted, 
which is higher praise than can be given to most 
articles from periodicals that are reprinted. But here 
in the bulk they look like unassuming ready-made 
tweeds which an overcoat of exquisite cut and cloth 
has been absurdly opened to display. 

His talent is rather difficult to describe with any 
perspicuity. One can hardly call it strikingly original : 
it is certainly not merely imitative. It resembles one 
of those toys which have a revolving tray and an eye- 
piece. On the tray you put beads, flower-petals, scraps 
of coloured stuffs, any oddments that come to your 
hand, and, in whatever disorder you may have left 
them, the eye-piece shows them to you in a pleasing 
and complex geometrical pattern, which changes as 
the tray is made to revolve. The elements of Mr. 
Huxley’s work are taken from here and there, from 
Samuel Butler, from Mallarmé and Baudelaire and 
Laforgue, from a dozen odd places and, when one 
separates them, they look as incongruous a jumble 
as any in a magpie’s nest. What is peculiar to him is 
something in the eye-piece which, when we look 
through it, turns this collection into an unexpected pat- 
tern. He is at his best here in such a piece as ‘ Ballet 
in Criticism: Callot,’ which begins with: 

There is no orchestra; but two-and-thirty players perform in 
unison upon as many harpsichords the most brilliant composi- 
tions of Domenico Scarlatti. The dry glitter of the instru- 
ments fills and exhilarates the air. It is a music that might 
cure phthisis. 

It ends thus: 


Suddenly there is silence; drums and harpsichords are still. 
From far off there comes a sound of singing; it swells, it 
increases, piercingly beautiful. A procession of monks and 
choristers passes slowly across the stage. They are singing the 
Tenebre of Vittoria. Dum crucifixissent Jesum. ... The 
voices rise and fall, cross and interpenetrate—five solitary 
agonies that have come together to make a final sixth and 
more appalling, a sixth and more piercing, more beautiful 
agony. Slowly the priests and choristers cross the stage; the 
music swells and then once more decreases, fading, fainting 
along the air. 

The Puss-in-Boots Captains and the gentlemen, the actors, 
the beggars, the gipsies and the idiots stare after the retreating 
procession in an open-mouthed astonishment. And well they 
may, for the impresario has make an absurd mistake. This 
music belongs to an entirely different ballet. 

This is Mr. Huxley as man of imagination. But most 
of these essays represent only Mr. Huxley, the witty 
journalist. | Witty enough, to be sure, as in his re- 
marks on the ‘‘ They ’’ of Edward Lear’s Limericks 
who are, he says, ‘‘ What the leader-writers in the 
twopenny press would call all Right-Thinking Men 
and Women.’’ Competent, too, as in an admirably 
lucid and succinct bicentenary article on Sir Christopher 
Wren. But the journalist, however witty, however com- 
petent, looks rather unsuitably clad in a marbled over- 
coat and a gilt hat. I cannot help wishing that this 
costume had been reserved for Mr. Huxley when he is 
acting in another capacity. 


DR. RIVERS 


Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R. 
Rivers. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
G. Elliot Smith. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


HIS book was promised several years ago, and 

has been eagerly expected. It is probably the last 
collection of Dr. Rivers’s papers to be put out by his 
literary executor, and the collection has been very 
well made; for it gives us most fascinating evidence 
of the many-sidedness of Rivers’s interests, and of 
his actual scientific methods. Dr. Elliot Smith, in his 


— 


Introduction, gives an illuminating history of Dr. 
Rivers’s mental development and explains how he be- 
came a convert to the ‘‘ Diffusion ’’ theory of human 
culture. 

Starting at ‘‘ Bart’s’’ as a neurologist, Dr. Rivers 
gradually stepped into psychological researches; and 
pursuit of these in the Torres Strait and Egypt finally 
won him for anthropological study. Perhaps his most 
permanent contribution to the intellectual life of the 
time was his work on the debatable frontier between 
ethnology and psychology and the assignment of its 
proper province to each of these two branches of 
science. The title of the book is aptly chosen to illus- 
trate his work along these lines. 

Among widely different peoples in widely scattered 
areas of the world is found a startling similarity in 
religious ideas and their expression in symbolism, cult 
and social custom. There are two rival theories to 
account for this. The one, which has hitherto held 
the field, is that which is popularly called evolution, 
or more strictly, independent origin. It was held, for 
example, by Tylor, that at a certain stage of culture 
the human mind expressed its reaction to the facts of 
experience in the universal belief or attitude to which 
he gave the name of Animism. It was held that cer- 
tain innate qualities, fundamental in the human mind, 
naturally expressed themselves in the same way in 
response to similar environment. There were, in the 
phrase of Bastian, certain Elementargedanke in the 
mind of man, and these, spontaneously the world over, 
generated certain religious conceptions, certain myths, 
symbols and social practices, all of which can thus be 
roughly explained by the blessed word evolution. The 
rival theory, whose best known exponents are Dr. 
Perry and Dr. Elliot Smith, escapes from the hopeless 
confusion into which the other theory leads us by 
recourse to the migrations of peoples. It is held that 
these startling similarities are due to no cause so in- 
tangible as independent spontaneous generation, but 
to Diffusion from a common centre, whence they were 
carried round the world by representatives of a parent 
culture. Towards the end of his life, as is well known, 
Dr. Rivers became a convert to this theory; and most 
of the papers in this volume are concerned with the 
reasons which led him to this change. 

Dr. Rivers found, for example, that animism is not 
a universal form of belief, but is characteristic of a 
certain culture which has very clearly defined con- 
comitants. And he saw that a glib psychological ex- 
planation was inadequate to the facts to be explained 
unless we consider also historical factors. Take the 
custom of blood-feud, for example. Dr. Westermarck 
would ascribe this institution to the simple human 
impulse for revenge; but, said Rivers, many cases of 
it are unintelligible on this hypothesis. ‘‘ Cases are 
cited in which the relatives of a murdered person 
adopt the murderer as a means of retaliation and treat 
him as one of their own children.’’ A curious mani- 
festation of revenge! Nor will this explanation hold 
of the similar institution of head-hunting : 

Here . . . the nature of a practice is not to be explained 
by the working of motives which move ourselves. . .. It is 
only by historical enquiry, by finding the social concomitants 


and antecedents of the custom that we can hope to understand 
its nature (p. 146). 


It was to this historical inquiry that Rivers proceeded 
to address himself. 

By a brilliant piece of patient induction, he showed 
that certain secret societies in Polynesia and Melanesia 
were concerned in their traditional ritual with the 
annual birth and death of the sun; and that the 
founders of these cults were also, in all probability, 
the builders of the Megalithic monuments which have 
so startled travellers in those islands. But, in equa- 
torial countries, the sun is not ‘‘ born ’’ and does not 
** die.’’ The cult, therefore, must have been imported 
from a district where such rites would be significant, 
that is to say, from the northern hemisphere. And, as 
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we know, Dr. Elliot Smith’s hypothesis is that they 
came, in fact, from Egypt. Rivers found clear 
evidence in Papua for the Egyptian processes of mum- 
mifying ; and again, he demonstrates convincingly that 
the notion of soul-substance in San Cristoval is pre- 
cisely that of the burial cults of Egypt. The train of 
evidence is thus complete and brings an exceptionally 
weighty reinforcement to the Diffusion theory of primi- 
tive culture. The consequences of this are far-reach- 
ing, for it really cuts the ground under the feet of the 
psychological theories of Freud and Jung. The 
‘“‘ typical symbols ’’ of these theories assume certain 
innate and universal types of symbolism as part of 
the constitution of the human mind. By showing that 
these in fact do not exist and providing an alternative 
hypothesis, the modern school of ethnology has under- 
mined this whole elaborate structure; and by his 
subtle analysis of symbolism, Rivers has put the whole 
thing on a new footing. Mention should also be made 
of an earlier paper in which Rivers criticized decisively 
Freud’s famous conception of the censor; though for 
Freud’s pioneer work, in bringing to light the place 
of the unconscious in the functioning of the conscious 
mind, Rivers held a respectful appreciation. 

This notice in no way exhausts the treasures 
that are to be found in this volume, which really re- 
quires long and detailed study. We congratulate the 
Editor on producing it. It is a worthy monument to 
a great man. 


THE PAGEANT OF SPAIN 


A Romantic in Spain. By Theophile Gautier. 


Knopf. tos. 6d. 

The Spanish Journey. By Julius Meier-Graefe. 
Cape. 2Is. 

Virgin Spain. By Waldo Frank. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 


PAIN, more than any other country, goes to a 

man’s head. Under its influence his everyday 
sobriety deserts him; he becomes excited and gar- 
rulous; but excited and garrulous in his own way, for 
there is no state so individual as that of tipsiness. 
Nothing, for instance, could be more diverse than 
these three books about Spain. Gautier’s was written 
over eighty years ago, when its writer was barely 
thirty; Herr Meier-Graefe’s is already twenty years 
old; while Mr. Waldo Frank’s comes to us hot from 
the pen. 

It is amusing to imagine these three authors meet- 
ing, perhaps in a café in Seville. How extraordinarily 
badly they would have got on! Certainly each would 
have regarded the other two as something of impostors 
and very much of bores. The tireless persistence of 
young Gautier, eagerly swallowing every impression 
down to the very shapes of the Spanish knives and 
forks, would have pained Mr. Frank and would have 
seemed to Herr Meier-Graefe more like the behaviour 
of a kinematographic camera than of a cultured human 
being. Herr Meier-Graefe, on the other hand, vivaci- 
ous, cynical, frivolous, and cultured to his very finger- 
tips, would have seemed a mere trifler to the other two, 
a fellow not worthy of serious consideration—unless you 
get him on to El Greco, and then he flies to the other 
extreme and conversation becomes impossible. But Gau- 
tier and Herr Meier-Graefe would have had at least one 
thing in common—their extreme amusement at the 
antics of Mr. Frank, so wildly poetic, ‘‘ so awful and 
so artificial ’’ (as they said of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
design for St. Paul’s), Mr. Frank who constructs his 
chapters as a chef constructs a rare dish, decorating 
them with strange, synthetic truffles of speech that 
never were on land or sea. 


Gautier certainly is the easiest reading. His en- 


thusiasm and busy interest in detail combined with his 
already considerable powers as a writer produce a 


series of bright pictures. He is the least detached of 
authors; the gay, observant traveller intrudes on every 
page, a traveller whose literary taste is not always 
impeccable. Yet what could be more vivid and more 
masterly than his description of the bull-fight in 
Chapter 8? ‘ Un Voyage en Espagne ’ is, in fact, a 
fascinating book and in ‘ A Romantic in Spain ’ it has 
been excellently translated. 

We have described Herr Meier-Graefe as vivacious 
and cynical. That combination in the author of a 
book of travels is certainly inviting, and the book, 
sure enough, is full of good things. Almost the only 
criticism that can be brought against it as a travel- 
book is that it is too full of stern, technical art-criti- 
cism. Yet, even so, the criticism is done as gaily as 
it could be done without sacrificing its fundamental 
seriousness; and, after all, the book is primarily the 
story of Herr Meier-Graefe’s pilgrimage to Spain to 
worship at the shrine of Velasquez and of his sudden, 
bewildering, but complete conversion to E] Greco. As 
such, the treatment is admirable, for the serious part 
of the theme is diversified by the lightest and most 
entertaining details of travel, a charming undercur- 
rent of humorous and picturesque relief. And so 
delightful is this relief that the book will be read with 
pleasure by those who do not give twopence for either 
Velasquez or his supplanter. The English of the 
translation, good as a whole, is occasionally a little 
careless and the mention of ‘‘ gables ’’ and “ black 
treilises ’’ in Ronda is surely the result of mistrans- 
lation. 

In Mr. Waldo Frank’s volume we hardly catch 
sight of the traveller; to that extent it is purely objec- 
tive. Mr. Frank sets out to present the spirit of Spain 
in a series of highly complex impressions. His con- 
siderable knowledge of the country and its history 
and people and his well-conceived scheme of presenta- 
tion are worthy of the greatest respect. His fault is 
the intense artificiality of his style and its excessive 
choppiness. All his sentences are short and sharp, 
and this in a material which is an endlessly changing 
kaleidoscope of sense-impressions and ideas is at first 
extremely tiring and irritating. It is no small com- 
pliment to Mr. Frank to say that it is worth while to 
persevere. The sensitive reader will rapidly become 
exhausted by the clash of florid verbiage and so will 
cease to react to it; it is then that it becomes possible 
to appreciate Mr. Frank’s real merits. The book 
is vivid, exciting, and full of information in the best 
sense of the word. 


TWO STRANGERS 


Letters Concerning the English Nation. By 
Mons. de Voltaire. Davies. 16s. 

All Summer in a Day. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Duckworth. 16s. 


T is not wholly inappropriate that Mr. Sacheverell 

Sitwell’s book should be considered side by side 
with that of Voltaire. For the young Englishman, 
as much as the old Frenchman, is a stranger in our 
midst. The latter indeed is divided from the general 
among us only by the comparatively trifling barriers 
of time and race, but Mr. Sitwell almost by some 
dimensional difference. There was much that Vol- 
taire could find in common with the England of his 
days, notably in verse, where it might be alleged that 
Pope had written deliberately to capture the French. 
But there is superficially hardly anything in con- 
temporary England, or rather in the England of his 
childhood and early adolescence, that Mr. Sitwell can 
share, though we shall suggest later that fundament- 
ally he is entirely English. It may seem therefore 
easier, on the whole, to get into touch with Voltaire, 
despite the passage of time, than with Mr. Sitwell. 
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The ‘ Letters’ must not, of course, be treated too 
seriously. They were no doubt written with an eye to 
publication, but they are none the less a relaxation. 
It is true that the natural bias of Voltaire’s mind led 
him even in his carpet-slipper moments to occupy him- 
self with what he and his period regarded as philo- 
sophy, with the result that quite half of the letters 
are devoted to discussion of religion, science, and 
metaphysics. But the treatment of these matters is 
leisurely, and we are at liberty to imagine him in the 
celebrated night-cap of his portrait resting his quill on 
his page, and gazing tranquilly out of the window of 
Mr. Everard Falkener’s house at the (to him) gay 
village life of Wandsworth. As he watched the slow 
and inimitable revelations of England as she really is, 
he must have acquired these glimpses of the real 
meaning of the inscrutable island-people, which have, 
as far as I know, never been vouchsafed to any other 
Frenchman since Voltaire. 

And apart from the privilege of sharing the intimacy 
of one of the most distinguished spirits of France, 
the reader cannot but find these letters the best fun 
in the world. Consider, for example, this exquisite 
little stab thrown out in passing. He is speaking of 
the difference between the English and French 
Benches of Bishops, and he says that when the Eng- 
lish are told: 

That in France, young fellows famous for their dissoluteness 
and rais’d to the highest dignities of the church by female 
intrigues . . . entertain their friends very splendidly every 
night at their own houses, and, after the banquet is ended, 
withdraw to invoke the assistance of the Holy Ghost . 
they bless God for their being Protestant. But these are 
shameless Hereticks. .. . 

Not less engaging, though from a different angle, are 
his comments on English writers from Shakespeare 
through the Restoration Dramatists to Pope and Ad- 
dison. Pope, as has already been said, and Addison 
go straight to his heart, because their literary virtues 
are alien to the true English tradition. But Shake- 
speare never ceases to remind Voltaire that he is a 
Frenchman. As such he is angrily aware of his power 
and beauty, but feels, only half-consciously, that he is 
here face to face with something that permanently 
estranges the French and English mind, and which, if 
not put down, may result in the defeat of the former. 
Indeed it is only a slight perversion of truth to say 
that Napoleon declared war on ‘ The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ because France stood (and stands) 
for the denial of all dreams, and that Shakespeare 
won because the dream must always prevail over the 
reality. 

The enduring value of the dream brings us to Mr. 
Sitwell. We have said that he is separated from most 
of us almost by a dimension, but that is true only of 
the surface of our lives. Ultimately he has a real kin- 
ship with the tradition of England, because he im- 
poses his dream on the world. To him life is a series 
of pictures seen through his own curiously limited and 
curiously exquisite glasses. More than half of con- 
temporary life does not exist for him, but the remainder 
exists so vividly that it assumes a touch of queer but 
none the less living universality. He deals only with a 
few episodes of his child life in the country, with his 
tutor Col. Fantock, his old’ friend Miss Morgan, and 
a journey to the north to be in the neighbourhood of 
an actress, who had excited his interest, but of these 
apparently slender materials he constructs a delicately- 
tinted, inaccessible and yet durable world that takes 
its coloured place beside all the other worlds that the 
boundless imagination of English literature has im- 
posed upon the race. 

It is perhaps because English writers interpret the 
soul of their country, and French the mind of theirs, 
that the gulf between the two literatures and the two 
cultures is so difficult to” bridge. And because 
one of the greatest of French writers and one of the 
youngest of English so clearly illustrate this differ- 
ence, to consider them together has a real value. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION 


The Civilization of the South American Indians, 
By Rafael Karsten. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


F by civilization we mean wireless, motor-cars and 

bobbed or shingled hair, the title of this book is 
not quite happily chosen; even if Dr. Karsten uses 
the term as one of a traditional tripartite scheme of 
which the other two are barbarism and savagery, 
better denominated the middle and lower cultures, his 
meaning is not accurately expressed, for we have only 
to read a few pages of the introduction to learn that 
the author’s researches were carried on among peoples 
whom he calls savage or half-civilized, primitive, and 
so on. The editor of the great series of which it 
forms a part has placed the work in the section of 
Historical Ethnology and this is perhaps the explana- 
tion of the title; it is in reality a study of magic and 
religion among the less cultured peoples of South 
America. 

Happily for human knowledge it is possible to 
write a very excellent book under a misleading title; 
there is, it is true, no map either of the areas known 
to Dr. Karsten himself or of the whole continent; this 
is a defect both from the standpoint of the general 
reader and of the anthropologist, the more so as Dr. 
Karsten steers clear of the diffusion of culture and 
inquires into the psychology of the phenomena with- 
out asking whether they are really indigenous, bor- 
rowed or due to the interaction of contending elements 
of the population. Dr. Karsten might also have told 
us how many of the languages he could speak or com- 
prehend with ease; for he lays some stress on the 
inaccuracy of some unnamed modern observers whose 
training in method was not enough to make up for 
lack of real knowledge of the natives; an ethnologist 
should, at the very least, be able to take down texts 
in the native language and grasp their significance. 

Dr. Karsten spent five years among South 
American tribes; he has published linguistic data for 
the Toba and Jivaro; but it is not clear whether he 
mastered the tongues of the Colorado and Matako; 
he also leaves tribe and language uncertain in some 
cases and speaks of the Indians of Canelos and of the 
River Napo. To those who attach some importance 
to problems of Diffusion the latter omission will cause 
serious trouble. Beginning with an inquiry into the 
motives of scarification, mutilations, the wearing of 
what may be termed, from the European point of 
view, clothing and ornaments, and the use of masks 
Dr. Karsten was led on to discuss the nature of Indian 
magic in general. He is an uncompromising defender 
of the view that ultimately magical ideas and not 
decorative or artistic motives lie at the root of the 
practices in question. But perhaps the matter is 
not so simple as he supposes; to take an example from 
a different sphere, is it so certain that, because pre- 
sent-day natives associate rock carvings with evil 
spirits, these carvings must originally have had a 
magical significance? It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that stone arrow heads and celts are in many 
parts of the world regarded as magical. Would Dr. 
Karsten deduce from this that the arrows were not 
originally weapons? 

In his introduction Dr. Karsten shows himself to 
be an uncompromising foe of the culture-history school 
of ethnology and speaks of the obvious exaggerations 
of this school, represented by Dr. Graebner, Father 
Schmidt, Dr. Rivers and others, which, he says, 
methodically avoids inquiries into the psychical causes 
of phenomena. In so doing Dr. Karsten lays himself 
open to criticism from more than one side; Dr. Rivers 
was led by his work in the field to reject the old British 
view of the history of human development, which shut 
up each people or group of peoples in a watertight 
compartment and explained resemblances with other 
cultures by the psychic unity of mankind ; but, although 
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he reached much the same general position as the 
German school, Rivers accepted neither their methods 
nor their results; if he alluded to their fundamental 
conception of culture-stages, it was certainiy not with 
approval; in fact much of the German work was in- 
comprehensible to him. It is equally erroneous to 
suggest that Rivers methodically avoided the psy- 
chological side; he insisted that real advance can only 
be made by combining ethnological and psychological 
analysis. This standpoint, which is in the text on Dr. 
Westermarck, is accepted by the author without, ap- 
parently, the slightest idea that he is simply following 
the lines laid down by Rivers more than fifteen years 
ago. 

When an author takes up this attitude, it is rather 
surprising to find him setting out to explain customs 
and beliefs without investigating their possible wan- 
derings. Dr. Karsten explains the Jivaro head customs 
as fertility magic; this may be perfectly correct, but 
as he himself insists, secondary motives or explana- 
tions overshadow the original ones. We do not know 
whether the tribe hunted heads in the pre-agricultural 
period; if they did, what becomes of the idea that 
magic for the crops was the original idea? It is equally 
relevant and necessary to ask whether the idea of the 
head as the seat of the soul or of soul-stuff was in- 
digenous or came to the tribe from outside. If Dr. 
Karsten is dealing with a native language he presum- 
ably thinks it relevant to ascertain whether it is related 
to other tongues; evidence of kinship with, for ex- 
ample, Australian or Melanesian languages would 
not seem to him unimportant; on the contrary, com- 
parison would open up the possibility of far-reaching 
explanations of forms. A method which is appropriate 
in dealing with language cannot be irrelevant in con- 
nexion with customs and beliefs. 

However that may be, Dr. Karsten can congratu- 
late himself upon having written a work that will form 
not merely a contribution to the ethnology of South 
America but also a valuable addition to the small 
number of really useful general works on the ideas of 
the less cultured peoples. 


OSMAN DIGNA 


Osman Digna. By H.C. Jackson. Methuen. 


12s. 6d. 


Y a curious coincidence this able and authoritative 

life of Osman Digna, upon which the author tells 
us he has been engaged, off and on, for the past four- 
teen years, appears within a few days of the death of 
its subject. In his lifetime Osman Digna achieved a 
fame out of all proportion to his deeds or his abilities. 
For more than twenty years his name was a household 
word in England, and may yet be remembered when 
those of many better men are forgotten. But we see 
him now in his true proportions, and the “‘ stick ’’ or 
two of close-set type which the popular press has just 
devoted to the announcement of his death measures 
up ‘‘ the Sudan De Wet,”’ as Mr. Jackson calls him, 
fairly accurately. 

Osman Digna was no hero. In his very first en- 
gagement (at Sinkat in 1883) he led the Dervish 
charge and got within a few yards of the Egyptian 
commander—only to receive a cut over the head, a 
bullet through the wrist and a thrust in the back from 
an Egyptian bayonet. He never did it again. For 
the rest of his career he “‘ led his regiment from he- 
hind,”’ like the Duke of Plaza Toro, and took his 
place in the front rank only when the flight began. 
Moreover he was no strategist, no general. If his 
ill-armed followers frequently defeated numerically 
superior Egyptian armies, equipped with rifles and 
field-guns, he had the cowardice of his opponents to 
thank for that. His sole idea was a sudden attack; 
his sole military gift an ability to note which side 
was going to win, and take his own measures accord- 


ingly. As an administrator he was worse than use- 
less. After our retirement to Suakin, he was left 
almost undisturbed to subdue the eastern Sudan and 
hold it for the Mahdi. But he never had more than a 
handful of followers upon whom he could really depend. 
His sole idea of persuasion was force. Though not 
specially cruel, he often murdered, without cause, the 
very people who might have helped him against the 
British ; and his well-known habit of executing defence- 
less prisoners in a fit of rage caused even Egyptian 
garrisons to hold out desperately against him. 

His greatest gift was his eloquence. After the dis- 
astrous battle of Atbara, when the Khalifa’s nephew, 
Mahmud, was defeated and slain by Kitchener’s army, 
Osman Digna (who had made his usual quick “‘ get- 
away” from the stricken field) appeared in Khar- 
toum and, in a speech that is said to have lasted for 
four hours, rallied the courage of the assembled chiefs, 
persuaded them that their cause was still invincible, 
and inspired them to that last desperate charge at Om- 
durman and the final tragedy of Gedid. It was his 
greatest achievement and, from the Dervish point of 
view, his worst. He himself left the battlefield of 
Omdurman and Gedid in the nick of time, and was 
finally captured skulking in the Red Sea hills by an 
officer who has supplied Mr. Jackson with a vivid and 
amusing account of the incident. 

But Osman Digna’s history deserved to be written, 
if only because he was the one Dervish chief who was 
present at, and survived, every important engagement 
in the Sudan campaigns. He was always in the lime- 
light. Tell his story, and you tell everything. It is 
not an edifying tale, in many ways; but it is part of 
our history as an Empire, and a part of which we 
ourselves have no cause to be ashamed. As the author 
wisely remarks, our generous treatment of the Mah- 
dist rebels—Osman Digna among them—may have 
been more closely connected than we realize with the 
loyalty of the Sudan during the Great War. It is 
common knowledge that we would have let Osman 
Digna out of his purely nominal imprisonment long 
ago, if he had desired it. But the old slave-trader 
knew better than to ask. There were too many people 
in the Sudan with old scores against him. 


GOLDONI 


Memoirs of Carlo Goldoni. Written by Himself. 
Translated from the French by John Black. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by William A. 
Drake. Knopf. tos. 6d. 


OLDONI’S Memoirs form one of the first 

volumes to be issued in a new series which has 
the laudable purpose of rescuing from obscurity books 
which have survived the test of time but which are 
still little more than a name to the greater reading 
public. The translation before us is apparently the 
one originally published in America nearly forty years 
ago. It cannot be pronounced a good one. It reads 
like a translation, and is sometimes painfully and (we 
dare to confess) at others almost bafflingly literal. 
Goldoni, it is true, wrote bad Italian and worse French, 
but his Memoirs deserve better treatment than this— 
especially when they are chosen for ‘‘ rescue from 
obscurity.”” 

At the age of eight Goldoni, the founder of modern 
Italian comedy, was sketching his first play; at eighty 
he concluded these Memoirs at Versailles, and during 
his life he rarely wrote less than half a dozen plays a 
year. Once he promised to write sixteen comedies 
within twelve months and kept his word, and among 
them are some of his very best. His father tried to 
make him a lawyer but he devoted more time to the 
study of Greek and Latin comic poets than to the 
law. ‘‘I have read over again,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the 
Greek and Latin poets, and I have said to myself that 
I should like to imitate them in their style, their plot, 
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their precisions; but I would not be satisfied unless I 
succeeded in giving more interest to my works, hap- 
pier issues to my plots, better drawn characters and 
more genuine comedy.’’ What he actually achieved in 
his one hundred and fifty plays has been best appreci- 
ated by Vernon Lee in a passage quoted by Mr. Wil- 
liam Drake in a new introduction which replaces the 
preface of W. D. Howells to the original issue of 
this translation. ‘* Goldoni,’’ she writes, ‘‘ was a 
Sterne in dramatic form; the same power of realizing 
with a single touch, of filling trifles with the import- 
ance of life and feeling, of riveting and charming us 
with a couple of figures employed in unimportant 
action, with a simple, everyday incident, with a simple 
everyday character ; Sterne on the stage, in short, but 
of a simpler, purer essence than Sterne, with the in- 
definable, just perceptible relish of good bread or pure 
water.”’ 

The same quality is to be found in_ these 
Memoirs, which derive a permanent value from the 
light they throw on the life and art of one of the 
cleverest, most resourceful and energetic of all crafts- 
men of the theatre. Goldoni had no theory of dramatic 
composition unless we count as such his belief that ‘‘ a 
comedy without interest, plot, or suspense, in spite 
of its beauties of detail, could not be other than a bad 
play.’’ His success was due to an astoundingly sure 
mastery of technique, combined with the almost infal- 
libly right instinct for the theatre of the true show- 
man. These Memoirs not only throw light on a turn- 
ing point in the history of Italian comedy and illus- 
trate the practice of a great theatrical craftsman : they 
also form an engrossing, if in detail highly inaccurate, 
autobiography. 


MICHAEL COLLINS 


Michael Collins and the Making of a New 
Ireland. By Piaras_ Beaslai. vols. 
Harrap. 42s. 


HEN the late Lord Morley set about writing 

the Life of Gladstone it is said that he wanted 
to put all the biography in one volume and to fill the 
remaining two with what the French call piéces 
justificatifs, and had he been allowed to carry out this 
plan the result would have been a work of art as well 
as a work of reference. One hesitates to blame Mr. 
Pierce Beasley for not following this plan, for even 
if he had wanted to the publishers might not have 
allowed him. There is material in this volume for 
about 200 pages about Michael Collins; as it is, the 
book has been ‘‘ bumped out ”’ to nearly a thousand 
by the citation of documents and by the introduction 
of general historical matter which sheds no new light 
on his character. In the result the book is not 
personal enough for biography and too short-sighted 
and prejudiced for history. What can honestly be 
said for the book is that it shows great industry and, 
especially in the all too few passages of pure narrative, 
is well written. Collins is made a likeable man, but the 
personality remains elusive and the secret of his great- 
ness is not conveyed. 

The author has bitter prejudices. The Irish 
Nationalist Party, despite its dismal failures, was a 
clearer embodiment of the Irish genius than the Sinn 
Feiners, for all their success, and it is one of the 
grave defects of this biography that it has nothing 
but insult for the great Parliamentarians. Old Isaac 
of Westminster thought when he concluded the treaty 
that he was blessing Esau with the rough hands, but 
it was the voice of Jacob that called down his blessing. 
If we read the Sinn Fein movement as a victory of 
force, it becomes meaningless; what it did was to 
make it not worth while for England, victorious but 
weary of war, and with the eloquence of the 
Nationalists still in her ears, to subdue Sinn Fein by 
force. There is evidence in this book that the situa- 


tion of the revolution was bad just before the offer was 
made of a peace by negotiation. 

Mr. Beasley was a prominent member of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, which was another name for 
the old Fenianism, and one of the points that he makes 
very clear in his book is that Sinn Fein was a 
definite continuance of that old movement. Arthur 
Griffiths, who was probably the biggest mind in the 
Ireland of our generation, gave Fenianism a cultural 
idiom (it was this side of the Irish movement that first 
attracted Collins), but its overt acts were a continu- 
ance of the old Fenian policy which the Irish Parlia- 
mentary movement had driven under but not suppressed. 
Michael Collins began as a Fenian pure and simple, 
and, except that he had a clearer head and more self- 
restraint than most, he was not materially different 
from dozens of other young Irishmen who have been in 
the Fenian movement. He must have had elements 
of greatness in him or he would hardly have succeeded 
where so many more talented men failed, yet his 
greatness was not in his own natural parts but thrust 
upon him. He was constant, and the whirl of great 
events round him gave him his chance. He leaped, 
and the whirl carried him to victory. He became a 
legendary figure, but the narrative of what Collins did 
from the Easter rebellion down to the momentous visit 
to Downing Street subtracts rather than adds to the 
legend. To the teaching of Griffiths he added un- 
quenchable high spirits, that genius for action on the 


_ subaltern’s, not the general’s, scale which is inexhaus- 


tible in these islands, a cool head, and above all a 
keen capacity for business organization that he had 
learned in the Post Office. Our own stupid mistakes, 


| the natural English instinct for compromise, and (pace 


Mr. Beasley) the sediment of all the speeches made by 
the Irish Parliamentarians for a generation working 
in the English political mind, did the rest. Until Mr. 
Collins went to London he was to all seeming merely 
a young Fenian of parts with a special gift for secret 
intelligence work. 

It was not until he returned to London that he be- 
came great. We read this book in order to discover 
what were the deeds which founded the Collins legend, 
and apart from a few exciting stories of narrow 
escapes in Dublin which we could wish were 
multiplied, we rise disappointed. The legend was 
greater than the man’s’ achievement. When 
Collins decided to sign the Treaty he assumed 
greatness, and it is to his lasting credit that having 
made his decision he carried it through remorselessly 
even to the extent of fighting against the forces of 
anarchy which were largely his own creation. He 
paid the penalty with his life—the narrative of his 
death is the best passage in the whole biography—but 
not before he had established his right to be one of 
the founders of modern Ireland. 


THE QUEENS WERE IN THE 
PARLOUR 


Her Majesty: The Romance of the Queens of 
England. By E. Thornton Cook. Murray. 
21s. 


HE Queens are duller than the Kings! As a 

matter of fact, Miss Strickland proved it long ago; 
but this book rubs it in. We all know that the kings 
of England, as compared with the kings of other 
countries, are a little lacking in dramatic effect—and 
we are rather glad of it, for it may be one of the 
reasons why they are with us still. In the long list 
of able, ruthless Plantagenets and stolid Hanoverians 
there are no really outstanding figures, no great 
saints or sinners—with the doubtful exceptions of 
Henry VI and John. For dramatic personalities we 
must turn to the Tudors and the Stuarts—a period 
when the air was always thick with treason and the 
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very existence of the monarchy was endangered for 
the first and only time. We have never asked for 
fireworks from the Throne. The English idea of the 
duties of Royalty is not inadequately summed up by 
the well-known lines: 

The King was in his counting-house, counting up his money. 

The Queen was in the parlour, eating bread and honey. 

And in the parlour most of our Queens-Consort have 
been content to stay. There have been exceptions, 
like the indomitable Margaret of Anjou, or Isabella, 
the beautiful ‘* she-wolf’’ of France, who watched 
Despenser tortured to death; or that very human and 
plucky little queen, Henrietta Maria. And there have 
been, of course, the Queens-Regnant, Elizabeth, 
Mary I and Victoria, two of whom hardly had 
time to become domesticated. But, taking them all 
round, they do not make a very exciting list. 

It was, however, a little cruel in the author of this 
book (which is supposed to emphasize ‘‘ the romance 
of the Queens of England ’’) to slur over even such 
personal idiosyncrasies as did exist. He does not 
attempt a character sketch of a single one of his 
heroines. He merely states the facts—and even there 
he sometimes blunders. There are two inexcusable 
inaccuracies in the single chapter on Margaret of 
Anjou. The battle of Tewkesbury is referred to on 
page 119, when the reference should have been to 
Barnet; and the flight of the Queen to Scotland, in 
the spring of 1461, is attributed (on page 116) to ‘‘a 
disastrous battle at St. Albans,’’ whereas the truth is, 
of course, that this second battle of St. Albans was a 
victory for the Queen, not a disaster, and her flight 
was due to the subsequent Yorkist triumph at Towton, 
which most, if not all, schoolboys have certainly heard. 

But anything will do nowadays, and there is a most 
imposing bibliography at the end of the book, with 
the aid of which we are, no doubt, intended to check 
the author’s facts. 


NEGROES AND GREEKS 


Masterpieces of Greek Drawing and Painting. By 
Ernst Pfuhl. Translated by J. D. Beazeley. 
Chatto and Windus. 3os. 


Primitive Negro Sculpture. By Paul Guillaume 
and Thomas Munro. Cape. 25s. 


.: would be difficult in any one publishing season 
to find two art books so stimulating, so well 
written, so well produced and so diametrically opposed 
as these two monographs. Professor Pfuhl, with all 
the dignity of learning and tradition about him, and 
yet with a pleasing human wit and keen enthusiasm, 
displays in a leisurely, cultured analysis the ordered 
progress of Greek vase and monumental painting. 
“No other people has had a sculpture of such 
grandeur, abundance and perfection, or playing such 
an important part in the total life of the people ’’ he 
proclaims of the Greeks. 

Professor Pfuhl is a humanist, a scholar, a gracious 
expounder. Let us consider, in contrast, the authors 
of ‘ Primitive Negro Sculpture.’ They set out to 
analyse an art which we of the west have only dis- 
covered within the last ten years or so. They are 
prepared to admit that our belief in it may be a mere 
fashion. They enter on their investigation in the 
spirit of discoverers who are seeking to understand 
something which moves them, and is moving the 
artists and critics of their day. Professor Pfuhl is 
undisturbed by modern theories of esthetic. He 
frankly dwells on the subject value of his material, 
which is so familiar to us, though perhaps as foreign 
in its essentials as negro content. Mr. Guillaume and 
Mr. Munro approach their exposition entirely from the 
modern aspect. They set aside the anthropologists’ 


interests; they discount the romantic motives of in- 
terest that might have stirred Rousseau or Chateau- 
briand to enthusiasm for negro art; they isolate these 
carvings from all human experience and concentrate 
simply on their plastic qualities, their intricate and 
sophisticated designs. They certainly carry their 
major point : that these works, at first crude and mean- 
ingless to unaccustomed eyes, are in reality purpose- 
ful and conscious. They demonstrate that the distor- 
tions and exaggerations are made, not through 
inability to copy human proportions, but through a pas- 
sionate desire to create rhythmic forms. But they do 
not succeed in proving that these rhythmic forms have 
a significance which we can grasp. A mechanical 
design, such as that of the average academic picture 
of the nineteenth century, can be pointed out by their 
method and be made to seem of esthetic importance. It 
must be continually borne in mind that the mere pres- 
ence of design does not make a work of art; it must 
be good, or, if you prefer the fashionable word, sig- 
nificant design. Some of us feel that negro sculpture 
has that; these authors do not prove it. 


PLACES IN THE SUN 


Places in the Sun. By Anthony Eden. 
by the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin. 


5s. 


USTRALIA and New Zealand are the countries 
with which Captain Eden is mainly concerned, 
although he visited Canada and Ceylon on his tour 
and touches on them in some interesting chapters. He 
is frankly a propagandist, and a skilful one, with the 
rare virtue of not shrinking from bringing candid 
criticisms into an enthusiastic account. Thus he will 
infect with the right spirit a type of reader who would 
only be disgusted by the type of ‘‘ dope ’’ which has 
brought propaganda a bad name. To gloss over all 
the rough places and to underestimate the intelligence 
and moral character of the audience has become the 
most fatal of all defects, raising hostility instead of 
enthusiasm. We want no more British Gazettes; the 
harm done by propagandists who lay it on too thick 
is more far-reaching than they imagine. 
In addition to a profound faith in the Empire and 
a bright informative style Captain Eden has a gift for 
lightning sketches of unfamiliar scenes. His merits 
and limitations will best be shown by quotation : 
At Ooldea we enter the great limestone plain, well named 
* nullarbor.”? Four hundred miles without a tree, without a 
shrub, saltbush a few inches high abundant, and the only 
vegetation. We stop at a station; three shacks planted by the 
rail side. A boundless horizon in every direction barren of 
incident, the rails dwindling to a point, a lesson in perspective, 
but a despairing loneliness in which to dwell. 
Three hundred and thirty miles we run without a curve in 
the line. 


Or this of the New Zealand Parliament : 


We are met by a dignitary with all the grace and heraldry of 
his counterpart in our own House. We are led with the 
necessary circumstance instilling awe to seats of honour, those 
of us who are members of the Imperial Parliament on the 
Speaker’s left on the floor of the House. We murmur our 
thanks for so graceful a compliment. . . 

As we gaze round the House we notice an air of content, 
of ease almost. The members do not seem uncomfortable or 
unconscious, the twin States between which a British Member 
of Parliament alternates. We notice the reason. Every 
member is seated in pampered luxury on or in a deep settee. 
He has an inviting arm into which to snuggle. No tired 
twenty years of back bench work to secure a stringy skeleton, 
but a stout well-padded arm on which Morpheus may conquer 
Memory. Before him is a desk laden with pens, papers, ink 
and every adornment of stationery; here may a Member write 
while his colleague speaks and both listen to ne’er a word. 


It is a brightly written book, full of information and 
attractively illustrated. We hope it will be widely 
read, for the view it gives of the Empire is honest as 
well as optimistic. 


Preface 
Murray. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


Stories and Dramas. Hitherto Unpublished. 
By Leo N. Tolstoy. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. By Ruth Suckow. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Lud-in-the-Mist. 
7s. 6d. 


HOUGH apparently so straightforward, Tolstoy is 

in many ways a baffling artist. He takes a 
‘* God’s eye view” of his subject; whether he treats 
it at length or briefly, he seems always to be the same 
distance from it. This must be the right distance, for 
directly one turns to another novelist one realizes that 
he is either too near or too far away—usually too near. 
Beside Tolstoy, most other novelists seem weak : con- 
tortionists, distortionists, partisans. They register, 
they underline their effects, forming a personal rela- 
tion with the reader, directing, cajoling, intimidating 
him. They reveal life to him in a personally-conducted 
tour; he is aware that some things are being skipped, 
others lingered over, according to his author’s caprice ; 
that experience is being assembled and built up in an 
arbitrary fashion and out of materials arbitrarily 
selected. Great scenes from the works of these novel- 
ists survive in the memory, glittering like single jewels 
without a setting. The writer has worked himself up 
to them, lavished everything on them, impoverished 
their immediate surroundings perhaps, to make their 
effect more striking. In Tolstoy such scenes are rare; 
and confronted by his sensational, unself-conscious 
method, they lose a little of their glitter, seem more 
theatrical than moving, an indulgence for writer and 
reader alike, in which there is something undeveloped, 
immature, esthetically discreditable. Not, of course, 
that Tolstoy is free from parti pris. He lectures and 
preaches and dogmatizes more than anyone. Often he 
envelops his characters in thick blankets woven out of 
his peculiar notions of morality and conduct. But 
directly he begins to present them, to show them in 
action or even in thought, the Tolstoyan uniform falls 
off and they become utterly themselves. They do not 
even illustrate his ideas; they go their own way just 
as if he had never moralized over them. They have 
the freedom of the world. 

To what, then, do they owe their distinctness, since 
the scene never appears to be arranged for them but 
often (as in life) arranged away from them, belittling 
or concealing them? Simply, one supposes, to the 
marvellous vitality of their presentation. The rela- 
tionship between them, their private lives, and the 
life of the world outside them, Tolstoy grasps imme- 
diately and unerringly, and he never exaggerates the 
importance of one aspect at the expense of another. 
When Tolstoy is dull, he is dull as life itself is dull, 
because interest is at a low ebb and nothing exciting 
is happening. There are, of course, exceptions to 
this. In Messrs. Dent’s collection of thirteen hitherto 
unpublished stories and dramas, the piéce de résist- 
ance is a comedy entitled, ‘ The Contaminated Family.’ 
Tolstoy’s conception of life was too general to be cir- 
cumscribed by a label; ‘‘ tragic ’’ constrains it, but 
‘* comic ’”’ pinches it altogether out of shape. Much 
of ‘ The Contaminated Family’ is boring; small 
wonder that no producer could be found for it. The 
theme is the clash between two generations. A mid- 
dle-aged landowner stands for the old regime; his 
son, his son’s tutor, his ‘niece, his daughter and a 
neighbouring excise official represent ‘‘ modern ’”’ 
ideas, equality of the sexes, free love, and so forth. 
The exciseman is the parody of a prig. He talks like 
this : 


By Hope Mirlees. Collins. 


You say that you desire to form with me a union, and |] 
admit that desire is in the highest degree intelligible, and that 
both the choice and the manner of its expression display the 
loftiness of standard of intelligence to which you have 
attained, and leave me unable to name any other woman who 
could have acted as sensibly as yourself: but unfortunately 
I can only reply to you, with a frank directness equai to your 
own, that the proposed union would not please me, and there. 
fore I am not in a position to accept it. 

There are many long speeches in this vein. The drama 
rises to a kind of farcical climax, the modernists elop- 
ing together and being brought ignominiously back. 
As a play, however, it cannot be counted a success, 
But the character of the daughter, spoilt, charming, 
unsure of herself, fired by the exciseman’s ideas but 
repelled by their rigidity and intolerance, is a master- 
piece; a representation of youth which Tolstoy him- 
self, who knew all the lovely aspects of youth, never 
excelled. Of the stories, ‘ How Love Dies,’ ‘ Var- 
enka ’ and ‘ How Russian Soldiers Die ’ are the best. 
The first is the account of a young man’s calf-love 
and its sordid sequel, told with profound under- 
standing and pathos; the second, the imaginative life 
of a group of children, is entirely delightful; the 
third is the most moving and poignant thing in the 
collection. Some officers meet the soldier, who had 
a commission to execute for one of them, brought 
back from a skirmish, mortally wounded : 

Why, he was the fair-haired soldier with the one ear-ring 
who had stumbled and fallen when he had been running to 
overtake his comrades! But his face now was very pale, and 
some years older of expression. Also his eyes and the set of 
his lips had in them something peculiar which had not been 
there before. . . 

“* How are you feeling now?’’ my friend asked. 

“* Not very well sir,’’ he replied with difficulty, as he turned 
upon us a pair of clear, but drooping eyes. 

‘* Well, may God send you a speedy recovery !’’ 

‘* All of us have to die,”’ he replied as his eyes closed. 

As the bearers moved forward the man signed that he had 
something more to say, so we walked beside the stretcher. 

‘** Sir ’’—this was to my host—‘‘ I bought some stirrups for 
your saddle, and they are under my bed. That was the last 
of your money.”’ 

Some of the sketches are so fragmentary as scarcely 
to be worth including. The translation, done by three 
hands, is very unequal. 

Miss Suckow, whose admirable first novel, ‘ Country 
People,’ appeared a short time ago, is a disciple of 
Tolstoy. Again she writes of mid-western America, 
again of immigrants German in origin, but this time 
she takes us to the town of Buena Vista where Mr. 
Schoessel successfully followed the business of under- 
taker. In time he acquires a motor-hearse, but when 
the story opens it is of the ordinary horse-variety, 
kept in the back-yard to which Marjorie Schoessel’s 
memory, even in the more spacious days of her resi- 
dence in Boston, always turned. In this patch of 
ground she played with her brothers and _ school- 
friends, and there the phenomena of mixed education, 
the questions of who liked whom, who was popular and 
who not, took place. Marjorie had aspirations; to 
travel, to marry an English lord and live in a castle 
next her dearest friend, also married and also castel- 
lated. Boston, whither she was sent, after school, for 
a course of “ lovely training ’’ (as her mother des- 
cribed it) promised, in her imagination, to be a step- 
ping-stone to these delirious European delights. But 
though she had a gift for Expression (at Deep Breath- 
ing she was a failure: she could not find her ‘‘centre’’) 
beyond the common, and covered herself with glory at 
the end of her course, she did not fulfil her own or her 
parents’ aspirations. She had never been at home in 
Boston, and Miss Suckow makes it clear why; her 
picture of Boston is not one that will completely re- 
commend itself to Bostonians. Disheartened, Mar- 


jorie returns to her home town, to find it provincial 
and uncultured. She needs a job, an occupation, but 
her proficiency in ‘‘ Expression ” is of no help to her. 
She drifts from one thing to another, acutely or 
vaguely discontented, shedding her ideals, and finally 
marries a man in the motor business, a man of no 
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special mark or character, whose connexions could be 
made to sound grand in the local paper but were not 
really very satisfactory. Here we take leave of the 
Nice Girl. She is nice; and Miss Suckow, in tracing 
her history, has drawn a picture of American life which 
is nowadays extremely rare—a picture devoid of sen- 
sation or high colours, but full of the sense of attach- 
ment to places and the importance of small tenacious 
emotions. It is devoid of the spurious idealism ex- 
hibited or satirized by so much modern American fic- 
tion. It has in a high degree the qualities of faithful- 
ness and patience; and these, together with an agree- 
able irony which plays alike over Boston and the 
Middle West, make it very decidedly a book to read. 

‘ Lud-in-the-Mist ’ is disappointing. It is a region, 
Miss Mirlees tells us, not far removed from Fairyland, 
but out of sympathy and almost out of touch. Indeed, 
to eat fairy fruit was almost the most serious crime 
a Lud-in-the-Mistian could commit. How this hos- 
tility was broken down is the theme of Miss Mirlees’s 
fantasy, a fantasy which contains much that is poetic 
and significant, but more that seems confused, 
laboured, and facetious. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Secrets of Dr. Taverner. By Dion Fortune. 


Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d. 


Those readers whose fancies at this festive season 
of the year lightly turn to thoughts of horror will 
welcome such a book as ‘ The Secrets of Dr. Tav- 
erner.” Dr. Taverner is a Harley Street practitioner 
who unites the intuition of a Sherlock Holmes with 
the experience of a modern psycho-analyst. His 
patients are drawn from various classes, but they have 
all a tale to unfold whose lightest word is indeed cal- 
culated to harrow up the soul. The author describes 
these stories as ‘‘ studies in super-normal pathology,”’ 
concerning which it will only be necessary to say that 
if there is the faintest vestige of truth in any single 
narrative recorded in these pages, the world is at once 
a more marvellous and more terrifying place than we 
had imagined it to be. 


Alberta. By Pierre Benoit. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


Alberta, the central character of this novel, is the 
daughter of a Finance Receiver in a certain district 
of France. At an early age she enters upon a mar- 
riage de convenance with her father’s successor. 
Within a few years her husband dies, leaving her 
with one small daughter. Alberta’s life proceeds along 
quiet and conventional lines until its turning-point 
arrives with the engagement of her daughter, Camille, 
to a member of one of the Polish families of East 
Prussia. Alberta finds that she is in love with this man, 
and though she fights desperately against her feel- 
ings, she discovers that her passion is reciprocated. The 
story is told with a quiet sincerity that is convincing 
and the note of tragedy upon which the book closes is 
felt to be inevitable. 


Vanneck. By Robert Grant. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


This is a good example of the romantic “ thriller.’’ 
The hero is a young man who has outrun his income 
and his father’s patience in England, and is forced to 
take a job in a commercial office in Alexandria for a 
time to escape his financial embarrassments. On the 
voyage out he meets the heroine, a young woman of 
surprising beauty; the villain, a Spaniard, and also 
Vanneck, a middle-aged American travelling in search 
of curiosities. When the ship reaches port the plot 
begins to thicken. The, by this time jealous, villain 


lays diabolical traps for the hero, into all of which he 
falls, but extricates himself with amazing dexterity. 
The heroine remains true to him, in spite of sinister 
and persistent rivals; the horse which he is engaged 


to ride in the Cairo races wins in the most remark- 
able manner after refusing to start; the firm for which 
he works makes a fortune owing to his perspicacity ; 
in fact everything is so very bright and breezy that it 
is almost too good to be true. A little subtlety would 
have improved the story and prevented the immediate 
recognition of the fact that, slip he never so sadly, the 
cup and the lip of the hero are predestined to meet. 
The author has cut his cloth too closely to the usual 
pattern; his plot is improbable; but he has set out to 
amuse, and in that he has patently succeeded. 


NOTICES 


By A. de Bary-Saunders. 


SHORTER 


My Dog and How to Treat Him. 
Bell. 1s. 6d. 


Let Dogs Delight. By Rowland Jones. Methuen. 6s. 


ALL lovers of dogs will find these two books worth having. 
‘ My Dog ’ is an admirable little hand-book for the inexperienced 
owner. We quite agree with Mr. Basil Tozer’s wish that it 
might be “‘ in the hands of every man and woman buying a dog- 
licence for the first time, because it contains exactly the inform- 
ation that every dog-owner who values and is fond of his dog 
ought to possess.”’ It has a good index, which enables the 
reader in search of information to turn up just what is needed 
without delay, and it is full of practical hints on the treatment 
of the dog in health and disease. ‘ Let Dogs Delight’ is a 
collection of stories about dogs taken from all sorts of sources, 
which will be read with pleasure by youthful dog-lovers. 
Almost all display the dog in a creditable aspect. We find it 
difficult to swallow the history of the dog which played domi- 
noes ‘‘ just like a man” for a penny a game, even though 
Bishop Donelly related it. 


The Sailing Ship. Six Thousand Years of History. By R. 
and R. C. Anderson. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


THERE are few people to-day who have not some kind of 
enthusiasm for sailing ships. If they cannot afford the high 
prices now asked for genuine models they will pay quite con- 
siderable prices for ‘‘ arty ” imitations; if they cannot contrive 
to remember the difference between a bobstay and a bonaventure 
mizzen they read Mr. Masefield or Miss Fox-Smith or Herman 
Melville or Captain Marryat, and take upon them the mystery 
of riggings. They “ feel ’’ a schooner without exactly visuali- 
zing it; they have emotions about a caravel, though they are 
uncertain how many masts it had or whether it was a galley. 
To meet the demands of this regulated and unregulated, 
romantic and practical enthusiasm for sailing, publishers have 
not failed to loose a strong trade wind; but few publishers have 
had the good fortune to discover two such authors as Mr. R. 
and Mr. R. C. Anderson. To compress into little over 200 
pages a really effective survey of sailing ship history from its 
dawn to the modern German multi-masters is a considerable 
achievement. So admirably is it done, that at the conclusion 
of the book the reader feels he has tackled and absorbed a 
weighty work. The broad lines are clearly laid down, but there 
is sufficient detail to save the book from the usual thinness 
of summaries. The authors have also avoided the usual pit- 
fall of the summarist, a too easy atceptance of controverted 
views. Without blurring their effect, they have given us a 
proper sense of the incompleteness of our knowledge, and they 
have refrained from making simple statements about complex 
questions which might afterwards lead to the reader’s con- 
fusion. The book is admirably illustrated by a number of 
plates and diagrams. 


A Winter Sports Alphabet. Pictures by Joyce Dennys. Verses 
by ‘“‘ Evoe.’”” The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


SKI-ING is usually regarded as a somewhat strenuous exer- 
cise. ** Evoe,”” however, has demonstrated that it has its 
lighter side, and that even the life of the winter sportsman may 
not be without its happier moments. e must resist the 
temptation to quote at length from this richly ridiculous alphabet, 
and a single extract shall be made to suffice. Let it be ““ W"’: 


W stands for that Wobbly Emotion 
That Reaches its highest Extreme 
After Hogging Nine Cups of the National Potion, 
Swiss Chocolate, Foamy with Cream. 
Oh, Alas, 
For the Simple old English Regime! 
It scarcely needed the name of “‘ Evoe ” on the title-page : these 
verses betray their own origin. As for the drawings of Joyce 
Dennys, they are all that such drawings should be. 


Official Year Book of the Church of England, 1927. Issued by 
the Press and Publications Board of the Church Assembly. 
The Church Assembly and S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 

THE statistics relating to Church affairs published in this Year 

Book are perhaps its most interesting feature. They range from 

the number of baptisms in the Church of England during 1925 
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to the total voluntary offerings, which, incidentally, amounted in 
that year to nearly ten million pounds. Prayer Book revision 
is dealt with by Canon A. G. Robinson, of Winchester, who 
wisely introduces the subject with a short history of the Prayer 
Book. He points out that “‘ nothing in the Measure, as it now 
stands, will compel anyone to use the revised Prayer Book and 
no other. The new book is intended for alternative use.’’ At 
the same time he claims for the revised Prayer Book that ‘“‘ it 
will have behind it a larger amount of authority than any 
English Prayer Book that has yet been issued.’’ Other subjects 
include ‘ Who’s Who in the Church Assembly,’ ‘ Central and 
Diocesan Finance,’ ‘Church Work at Home’ and ‘ Religious 
Education.’ The book is a comprehensive survey of Church 
activities competently presented, and is invaluable to every 
clergyman. 


The Bookmark. By C. E. M. Joad. Preface by H. N. Brails- 
ford. Labour Publishing Co. Cloth, 4s. 6d. paper, 2s 6d. 


‘* IT may not be amiss for those who have no ready access to 
books and few opportunities to discuss them to pick up now and 
then a wrinkle . .. I shall back only certain winners. I pro- 
pose to write, that is to say, only of those books which are 
stamped so plainly with the hall-mark of merit that even 1 
cannot fail to see it.”” There we have, stated clearly, the scope 
and purpose of this score or so of reprinted articles. They 
deal with such figures as Swift, Voltaire, Hardy, Wells and 
Nietzsche, such topics as ‘ How to Write, ‘ Universal Histories ’ 
and ‘ Elections in Literature,’ and are addressed primarily to the 
uninformed reader seeking a general introduction to these subjects. 
No doubt in their original weekly columns they fulfilled their 
purpose excellently, but we wonder whether, despite Mr. Brails- 
ford’s preface, they were really worth preserving in more per- 
manent form. Mr. Joad is often acute, and expresses himself 
clearly and well—though with some signs of haste—out of a wide 
knowledge. But one finds, perhaps necessarily, no profundity 
and very little of (to quote the cover) ‘‘ the wit and penetration 
for which the author is well known.” 


Notes on the Exhibition of Franciscan Manuscripts at the British 
Museum. (Price 2d. at the Museum.) 


PROF. LITTLE has drawn up a catalogue of the manuscript 
treasures which have been got together by the authorities of the 
British Museum to commemorate the Septcentenary of St. 
Francis. Chief among them is the remarkable drawing of Christ 
among the candlesticks, made by one of St. Francis’s nearest 
companions, Brother William, the Englishman, third in the 
order. His grave is in’ the lower church at Assisi. It came 
into the possession of Matthew Paris at St. Albans, and is now 
the property of the nation, There are many interesting works 
in manuscript by great Franciscans, such as Ockham, Roger 
Bacon and Adam Marsh, in their earliest known forms, and 
altogether it is a memorable collection which no student of 
English history should miss seeing. 


The Little Room. By Guy Pocock. Illustrated by Henry S. 
6s. 


Sands. Dent. 


MR. POCOCK’S ‘ Little Room’ must be a charming one 
with its furnishings: ‘‘ a piano, a bassoon, and several other 
instruments, and a great deal of music; an Algerian carpet; a 
few pleasant pieces of furniture in oak; a Chelsea figure or two; 
shelves full of favourite books; and much-loved pictures on the 
walls.’’ Seated by his fireside, and thus surrounded by his 
household gods, Mr. Pocock discourses in a pleasantly informal 
manner of the things that interest him. Many and varied are 
his interests. Nature, Literature, Music and Art divide his 
affections. His talk ranges from ‘ A Picture by Prince Rupert ’ 
to ‘ Haystacks in the Sun’; from ‘ The Leit-motif ’ to ‘ Porce- 
lain Shepherdesses.’ On all these varied topics he contrives to 
talk interestingly. But at times he does not sufficiently keep in 
check a sentimentality that cloys upon the reader. Mr. Sands’s 
illustrations are a pleasant, though hardly striking, accompani- 
ment to Mr. Pocock’s essays. 
10s. 6d. 


P. T. O. By ‘“‘ Fougasse.’’ Methuen. 


THERE is no nonsense about black-and-white drawing, no 


disguising of ineptitude, and ‘‘ Fougasse ”’ has made one of 
the best collections of popular comic art that we have seen. 
He has no taste for the wild and ebullient exaggerations of Mr. 
Bateman, nor for the more scholarly reality of Mr. George 
Borrow, but occupies a sedate position between them. Within 
the limits of his modest intentions he can make a few lines 
speak as distinctly as anyone, nor is his humour, as a rule, 
dependent upon the printed word. Withdrawn from a perhaps 
invidious propinquity to other work and expressed only in com- 
parison with each other, ‘‘ Fougasse’s’’ drawings inevitably 
raise a laugh even while they excite admiration for their 
efficiency, certainty, and technical slickness. A ‘‘ Fougasse ” 
face, always unmistakable, is. yet infinitely various. In one 
drawing ‘* Goal!’’ or, 51,264 “men’s meat is 48,736 men’s 
poison, the number of figures. in a close and diverting pattern 
may not quite reach the total implied, but is reasonably near it. 
Some of the drawings, reproduced in colour, though excellent 
and amusing, but emphasized this artist’s triumph with plain 
pen and ink. 


MORE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Boy’s Book of the Motor-Car. By John Har. 
rison. Milford. 7s. 6d. To the boy with a mechanical 
bent of mind this volume will make a strong appeal, 
It is the young motorist’s ‘‘ complete guide,’”’ so to 
speak, for it makes clear to him all the intricacies of 
the motor-car from its earliest form to the latest 
model. A chapter which will prove of use to many 
youthful aspirants is that on ‘ A boy’s chances in the 
industry.’ Mr. Harrison writes encouragingly of the 
opportunities afforded to apprentices by various firms, 
and gives practical advice about the necessary training 
for the work. A plentiful supply of photographs and 
diagrams helps to make this book as comprehensive 
as can be desired. 


The Jolly Book. Nelson. 5s. Among its many 
competitors the ‘ Jolly Book’ continues to maintain 
its hold upon the affections of its boy and girl readers. 
This year’s volume will surely be voted ‘‘ top hole ”’ 
by its recipients when the varied contents are sampled. 
There are school stories and adventure stories with 
thrills and fun galore; articles on how to make useful 
working models, on camp recreations, on ciphers and 
messages, and other attractive subjects. Add to these 
several full-page plates in colour, as well as a wealth 
of other pictures, and you have a volume which is 
worth its place on any boy’s or girl’s treasured book- 
shelf. 


The Willow Catkin Story Book. Blackie. 1s. With 
its bright picture cover this book should mightily please 
the younger folk for whom it has been planned. The 
stories and verses, simply and brightly written, may 
be calculated to while away many a tedious hour in 
the nursery. 


Manisty of the School House. A Public School 
Story. By A. L. Haydon, Warne. 5s. Mr. Haydon 
has succeeded in making his book a real thriller, and 
even the sophisticated reader of adventure stories will 
be satisfied. Follingbury was a public school three 
hundred years old, with great traditions behind it. The 
story opens with the arrival of Chris Manisty, who 
has an older brother in the school, to whom he is 
devoted. This brother, David, has, however, taken 
part in an unfortunate escapade, and, although a pre- 
fect, has associated himself with an undesirable boy— 
the son of a bookmaker and moneylender—and a dis- 
reputable master who has got into debt through bet- 
ting and gambling. Some of their adventures come 
to the ears ofthe headmaster, and although David 
breaks away from his old associates when he becomes 
head of the school, he is excessively miserable, and 
has a narrow escape from being expelled. Chris, mean- 
while, quite unaware of his brother’s share in these 
mysterious affairs, helps to trace the culprits, and, 
through the medium of the school magazine, show 
them up to the school. The feeling of apprehension 
and nervousness is excellently conveyed. Here and 
there the author lapses into the conventional, but as 
a whole the book is a very good one. 


The Black Triangle. By Escott Lynn. Chambers. 
5s. Written ostensibly for boys, this story is not 
worthy of either the author or the publisher. Mr. 
Escott Lynn has done far better work; we remember 
historical romances from his pen which have won him 
a deserved place in the affections of his readers. ‘ The 
Black Triangle’ is a crime-mystery yarn, full of dark 
happenings, pistol and knife work, that are the stock- 
in-trade of the writer of ‘* Bloods.’’ Many a youngster 
will be properly thrilled with the breathless excitement 
of the story, in which the leading character is the head 
of a secret society with a lust for killing, but we doubt 
whether this is good fare to place before him. 

Di the Dauntless. By Bessie Marchant. Blackie. 
5s. There is no reason why girls should not have as 
stirring a tale of pluck and heroism as any devised 
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for boy readers, and in this rousing story of adven- 
ture in Morocco Miss Marchant gives full measure. 
Di Delford is a captivating young person, and if she 
has an old head on young shoulders, she is none the 
worse for that. Her capture by marauding Riffs, 
while in search of her missing father, makes a 
dramatic episode, but her flight through the desert 
with a woman companion, and their timely rescue by 
aeroplane, are even more thrilling. Incidentally the 
story conveys a good deal of information regarding 
Arab life, and such native characters as are intro- 
duced are very faithfully portrayed. Girls who know 
Miss Marchant’s capability as a story-teller will not 
be disappointed in her latest book. 


The Black Pyramid. By Gurney Slade. Ward Lock. 
5s. In this second book from Mr. Slade’s pen we are 
transported to Egypt, the unrestful Egypt of the year 
immediately following the cessation of the Great War. 
The Nationalists’ attempt to drive out the British 
from the valley of the Nile gives the author a dramatic 
background for his story, in which we are concerned 
with the theft from England of a unique golden scarab 
and the subsequent search for its recovery. A swing- 
ing tale of adventure this, with much of desert fight- 
ing in it when the two youthful heroes are attached to 
an Australian force. ‘ The Black Pyramid’ should 
be sought after by all who like to be genuinely 
thrilled. 


Godfrey Gets There. By Arthur O. Cooke. Blackie. 
6s. There is some danger of one adventure book 
being very like another, of the heroes being cast 
almost in the same mould. Mr. Cooke is to be 
congratulated on getting off the beaten track some- 
what in this spirited piece of work. He writes of 
Bolivia, and a prospecting trip undertaken on behalf 
of a syndicate. As we know, South America is ‘‘ the 


Land of Opportunity ’’; our author gives us many _ 


glimpses of the potential wealth of that great con- 
tinent. He shows, too, that he can spin an absorbing 
yarn. Godfrey Stone ‘‘ gets there ’’’ finally by sheer 
pluck, and after experiencing with him numerous en- 
counters with ‘‘ bad Indians,’’ the navigating of foam- 
ing torrents, and other divers perils, we are glad to 
have met so resourceful and gallant a young gentle- 
man. 


LITERARY NOTES 


Under this heading we deal with the most 
interesting announcements of forthcoming books, with 
new publications of the week, and with news of 
interest to book-lovers, without prejudice to subsequent 
review. 


HE Cayme Press makes an announcement of 

| much interest to readers of this REviEw: it is 

issuing in a quarto volume eighty-eight cartoons 

by Mr. Powys Evans, who, as ‘‘ Quiz,” has illustrated 

our pages with caricatures of distinguished contem- 

poraries. At an earlier stage of his career ‘‘ Quiz” 

was warmly commended by Mr. Max Beerbohm; in 

the volume now announced he is introduced by Mr. 
W. R. Sickert. 


It is always agreeable to see an established firm 
of publishers developing higher ambitions in respect 
both of the contents of their volumes and the form 
in which they are presented. Messrs. Robert Holden 
are to be congratulated on the happy idea of their 
new Impostor’s Library, and on the excellence of the 
typography in the first two volumes—The Life and 
Astonishing Adventures of John Daniel and Psalman- 
azar’s Description of Formosa. These are issues 
limited to 750 copies. Further volumes will be awaited 
with interest. 
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HOSPITAL 


ESSENTIAL SERVICES FOR 
THE WELL-BEING OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


Street eAccidents. 


In the year 1825, 829 cases of accident were 
brought into the Hospital. 

Last year 11,785 men, women and children 
were brought to the Casualty Room as the 
result of accident or sudden illness in the 
street or factory. 

These figures alone emphasise the need of 
the Hospital on its present site. 

The Casualty Room is open at all hours of 
the day and night and is seldom empty. 


Wasting Children. 


Many of the little patients brought to the 
Hospital for treatment are in an early stage 
of tuberculosis, or wasting and rickety 
through lack of proper food, or debilitated 
through lack of sunshine in their homes. 
The apparatus recently installed enables the 
poor to have the benefit of the Alpine sun 
which their more fortunate brothers and 
sisters are perhaps able to enjoy once a 
year. 


Cancer, Tuberculosis, Rheumatism. 


Cancer, tuberculosis, rheumatism, painful 
nerve conditions, diseases of the skin, etc., 
where in many cases surgical treatment or 
physic are of no avail, are treated with 
marked benefit by radium, electricity or 
X-Ray. 

5,138 treatments were given in this depart- 
ment during last year. 


The Hospitals Need. 


To enable the Governors of this great 
Hospital to continue their essential work of 
healing the sick and of research, funds are 
urgently required and readers of the Satur- 
pay Review can help by sending a donation 
to the Treasurers (Sir Robert A. Hudson, 
G.B.E. and Edward H. Hoare, Esq.) West- 
minster Hospital, Westminster, as speedily 
as possible. 

The following are entitled to become 
Governors with the privilege of taking part 
in the administration of the Hospital and 
recommending patients :—Subscribers of not 
less than £3 3s. per annum and Donors of 
not less than £30. 


PLEASE MAKE THIS 


YOUR FIRST CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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Miss Tennyson Jesse is publishing, through Messrs. 
Heinemann, a novel having for its main theme the 
career of Toussaint I’Ouverture. Ostensibly, how- 
ever, it corresponds to its title, Moonraker, or 
the Female Pirate and Her Friends. The same pub- 
lishers are issuing the third volume of Sir George 
Arthur’s The Story of the Household Cavalry. The 
first two volumes were dedicated to King Edward VII; 
the new volume is dedicated to King George. 


The Oxford University Press has in preparation a 
series of volumes of piano music, edited by Mr. John 
Ireland, and to be entitled the Clarendon Piano 
Series. 


Two volumes of verse which should not be lost to 
view in the mass of recent productions are Tribute 
by Mr. Robert Vansittart (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.), and 
The Cattledrive in Connaught by Mr. Austen Clarke 
(Allen and Unwin, 5s.). Mr. Vansittart’s work needs 
no introduction; many will remember The Singing 
Caravan. Mr. Clarke, though he attracted a good 
deal of attention with one of his previous volumes, 
has developed since then to a degree that does not 
seem to be generally appreciated. 


No ordinary welcome awaits the Letters of George 
Gissing to Members of His Family, which Messrs. 
Constable will publish in the New Year. The drab- 
ness of most of Gissing’s work as a novelist created 
an unjust impression of the man, who, conscious as 
he was of the greyness of life, was extremely sen- 
sitive to certain kinds of beauty in nature, literature, 
and the relations of human beings. Two late books, 
that which recorded his delight in travel, and that 
which gave us the musings of his hard-won leisure 
in England, did something to correct the false im- 
pression; his letters should do still more. 


Messrs. Leonard Parsons have hit on a good idea, 
that of bringing together stories dealing with gipsy 
life. The Gipsy Patteran, as the volume will be 
called, is described as containing work by Gorki, Jean 
Richepin, William Sharp, and others; but we miss 
the name of Hindes Groom, who knew more about 
gipsies than anyone else. 


Gorki’s adopted son, Major Zinovi Pechkoff, has 
written an account of his experiences in the French 
Foreign Legion. This work, which will have a pre- 
face by M. André Maurois, is to appear in an Eng- 
lish version, issued by Messrs. Appleton, under the 
title The Bugle Blows. 


The announcement of yet another book on “ the 
romance of ” a distinguished writer prompts the in- 
quiry whether the time has not come for all en- 
lightened publishers, reviewers and readers to protest 
against the folly which, in dealing with a writer’s 
life, almost ignores his writings. The multiplication 
of books which make some pretence of being critical- 
biographical studies, but are nothing more than a 
hash of gossip, is seriously detrimental to literature, 
and the suggestion that we can get nearer to the 
mind and heart of a writer by going past his books 
is nonsensical. ‘The ReakX,’ ‘ Y the Man,’ ‘The Secret 
of Z’: all such books should be brushed aside in the 
interests of genuine literary biography, genuine 
literary criticism. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that dividends have been 
declared payable to all shareholders registered in the books of the 
under-mentioned companies at the close of business on December 
31, 1926. 

The Transfer Registers will be closed in each case from 
January 1 to January 7, 1927, both days inclusive. 

Dividend warrants will be posted as soon as possible after the 
final London Transfer Returns have been received and verified 
at the Head Office in Johannesburg. Warrants dispatched from 
the London Office to persons resident in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland will be subject to a deduction of British Income 
Tax at the rates to be arrived at after allowing for relief in 
respect of Dominion Tax. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will receive payment at 
the London Office on presentation of the respective coupons, 
numbered as shown below, on or after February 4, 1927. 

Coupons must be deposited at least four clear days for 
examination and, unless accompanied by Inland Revenue declar- 
ations, will be subject to a deduction of British Income Tax as 
above. 

Name of Company. 

(All the Companies are 


Incorporated in the Dividend Coupon Rate of Dividend 
Transvaal.) No. No. Per Cent. Per Share 
Brakpan Mines, Ltd. 29 29 25 5s. Od. 
Springs Mines, Ltd. 15 15 173 3s. 6d. 
West Springs, Ltd. 3 _ 5 1s. Od. 
New Era Consolidated Ltd. 18 _ 20 1s. Od. 


In the case of Brakpan Mines, Limited, dividend warrants 
posted to persons resident in France and coupons paid by the 
London Office to or for account of persons resident in France 
and coupons paid by the Credit Mobilier Francais, Paris, will 
be subject to a deduction on account of French Transfer Duty 
and French Income Tax. 

NOTE.—With regard to West Springs, Limited, the sum of 
451,000 has been appropriated to Capital Account from the 
profit for the year. 

By ORDER OF THE Boarps, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED. (Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


London Office : C. W. MOORE, London Secretary. 
5 London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2 
December 15, 1926. 


Your own 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


7 / will provide 
some needy 
and deserving family 
£5 will give 60 with a big parcel of 
poor children food for a Christmas 

or old folk an equally Dinner in their own 


£1 willenable happy dinner party. home. 
the Church 
Army to arrange for 
you a happy, helpful 
URGENT! 


Christmas Dinner 
Party for 150 old 
folk orpoor children. 


Please send your Gift NOW to 
Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D. 
Hon. Chief Secretary. 


THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


55 Bryanston Street, LONDON, W.1 


Cheques, etc., crossed ‘‘ Barclays alc, Church Army,"’ 
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Give yourself a 
Valet! 


OW often you have promised your- 

self a really first-class razor! One 
that entails no morning fuss and bother, 
that saves time when time is precious, 
that gives you the perfect shave of 
your lifetime every morning. 


You need a Valet—with its wonderfu 
automatic self-stropping device—with its 
blades each good for at least sixty shaves. 


“VALET” 
Safety Razor 


Illustration shows 
No. 1 Standard 
Setcontaining 
heavily silver- 
plated razor 
twelve blades and 
horse-hide strop 
in black leather 
covered case, 


lined vel 
and a 21/- 


British Made Of all dealers 
THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 


Masques and Phases 


By IVOR BROWN 7s. 6d. net 
With an Introduction by James Agate. 

*** Masques and Phases’ contains a variety of essays, 
ranging in subject from the Highland games to the 
Expressionistic Drama in modern Prague, from Pierrots 
to Mr Shaw and Sir James Barrie. Mr. Brown has 
wisdom and he is not afraid of showing it, nor is he 
afraid of fine writing or displaying, without any show of 
self-consciousness, his many enthusiasms.’’-—The Daily 
News. 

“Mr. Brown has produced a very good book. It is, 
like so many good books, a collection of articles; it is 
journalism of a man who never writes less than litera- 
ture.’’"—The Manchester Guardian. 


The Meaning of 


Democracy 
By IVOR BROWN 6s. net 


Third and revised edition. 


“« Mr. Brown has brought his book up to date by reference 
to the General Strike and the conflict between Parliamen- 
tary Government and Dictatorship. It is a little book 
which should be read by everyone interested in the work- 
ings of the political machine.’’—The Daily News. 


The Pyramé< 


By SHERARD VINES 5s. net 


With Prefatory Verses by EDMUND BLUNDEN and 
YONE NOGUCHI. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


R. COBDEN SANDERSON 
17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C.1 


N? man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy or 
confidence, or smokes it with 
greater satisfaction than the 
man who fills it regularly with 
Player’s Navy Mixture. 


Experience has proved to him 
that all smoking has to offer 


VISIT THE 


MEDICI GALLERIES 


for beautiful and 
original gifts 
MEDICI PRINTS, CARDS AND CALENDARS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 


SPECIAL CHILDREN’S ROOM 


7 GRAFTON STREET, W. 


63 Bold Street, Liverpool; Princes Street, Harrogate ; 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


in contentment and joy is to 
be obtained from this famous 
tobacco. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY 
MIXTURE 


Why not solve the problem by giving all of them Books? 


LAMLEY & COQ., 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
1, 3 and § EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7, 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on amnlication. 
On SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, we remain open until 5 p.m. 


Dont say 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 
FURNITURE PRICES 


SET of Chippendale chairs, put up at 
Awsies the other day, fetched £651— 

£81 7s. 6d. each. These were formerly at 
Draycott Manor, and their seats and backs were up- 
holstered in woolwork with foliage in colours. Nowa- 
days such a price does not greatly astonish even those 
of us who remember (or who, by hereditament, have 
profited by) the good old days, when ancient furniture 
was to be bought very cheaply. Antiques are fashion- 
able, and have been so now for many years, and 
prices have risen accordingly ; but for very good speci- 
mens not so inordinately as is often imagined. The 
Post Office London Directory in the late ’seventies 
showed sixteen antique shops as such, while the 
number in the present year is about thirty times as 
many. 


The literature of the subject is enormous, from 
the late Percy Macquoid’s ‘ History of English Furni- 
ture,’ and his and Ralph Edwards’s Monumental 
Dictionary, downwards. Moreover, without true 
appreciation or knowledge, large numbers of persons, 
rich and poor, have been impelled by a mere sense of 
social correctness to buy what are roughly and often 
quite erroneously called antiques. We are, however, 
rather apt to lose sight of the fact that much good 
furniture fetched high, even dazzlingly high, prices 
fifty or more years ago. Even towards the end of the 
mid-Victorian era there were persons, amazing as our 
younger moderns may find it, with good taste in our 
present acceptation of the phrase. Even then Chippen- 
dale’s worth was recognized, though the biggest sums 
were offered for French furniture of Louis XV’s and 
Louis XVI’s periods. 


There is still a tendency among the general collec- 
ting public to attribute all eighteenth century work in 
mahogany to Chippendale, who, however, both in 
partnership with Rannie in Conduit Street and later 
with Haig in St. Martin’s Lane, was certainly respon- 
sible for a large ‘‘ output.’’ Judging more from his 
Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s Director than from 
actual existing and proven specimens of his work, 
Chippendale’s taste was by no means unexceptionable : 
though this to many connoisseurs is almost to be 
reckoned as blasphemy. He was perhaps as Marlowe 
among the Elizabethans, leaving Shakespeare out. 
Hepplewhite, though, of course, he owed a good deal 
to the earlier craftsman, is to be preferred. 


* 
* * 


The early birds among antique hunters found the 
‘eighties and ’nineties very rich in worms: but it was 
in the country that the ‘‘ good old days’’ were 
to be reckoned at their best. At a sale in the Midlands 
in 1891 a magnificent set of a dozen mahogany chairs 
in the Hepplewhite manner (wrongly catalogued as 
Chippendale) were knocked down for 3s. 6d. each. 
In the same locality and at about the same time a 
pair of walnut-wood chairs, with the original caned 
backs (date about 1690), in perfect condition, made 
15s. 6d., and a Queen Anne tallboy, of walnut veneer 


on oak and pine, 2 guineas. This last was re-sold for 
50 guineas a few years ago. A pair of magnificently 
carved oaken heads of the sixteenth century, originally 
filched from a Derbyshire church, found their way into 
a parish “‘ jumble sale,’’ and were disposed of (because 
the object was a good one) for as much as 1s. 6d. 
each: and at the same festive gathering a set of four 
panels carved with. scriptural scenes, of considerable 
though crude merit, went for as many shillings. 


* 
* * 


Such incidents can be multiplied again and again by 
anyone who has tracked the recent history of his own 
possessions. And the ‘‘ good old days ’’ persisted for 
longer than is always appreciated and continue in a 
manner to the present. That is to say, the collector 
who keeps his eyes open may still find very remarkable 
bargains. Within the last six years, a doctor (than 
whom no one has a better opportunity for spotting 
hidden treasure), professionally attending a cottager in 
the West Country, found her embarrassed by a table 
too heavy and cumbersome for her strength. She had 
recently bought it for her kitchen at a local auction 
for 5s., and at least three dealers (of a kind) had 
failed to observe it, The table was painted a dirty 
white: but even so you would have thought that 
it must have shouted its merit aloud. The doctor 
doubled the price, and threw in a convenient kitchen 
table besides. He then carted home, carefully stripped 
and waxed, as good an oak “ refectory ”’ table as I 
have seen in a long search. 


Boxuun LyncH 


‘Up-to-dateMen 


53 know the value of 

being well dressed, and 
at the same time keep- 
ing well within the 
bounds of economy. 


ing and laundering will not 
' affect their original fresh- 
y ~ ness. They are in every way 
IN a profitable investment. 


° 
Look for the registered “‘Luvisca’’ tab on BRITISH MANUFACTURE 
every garment. None genuine without. 
If any gy! in obtaining ‘‘ LUVISCA” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS, A ** LUVISCA”. 


write to COURTAULD'S, Ltd. (Dept. 99M), 

16 St. Martins-le-Grand, LONDON, E.C.1, 

who will send you name of your nearest 
retailer and descriptive booklet. 


MOST PRACTICAL, 
XMAS PRESENT. 
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A Hew Facts 


EGINNING with last week’s issue, the ‘ Saturday Review ’ 

was permanently enlarged. The space devoted to books 

and writers has been doubled. The size of a paper cannot 

be constant from week to week, but the increase in the 
‘ Saturday ’ will remain constant in ratio to the total size. This 
means that where before there were, say, 8 columns of Reviews, 
New Fiction, Shorter Notices, and other literary features, there 
will in future be 16; where there used to be 11, there will in future 
be 22; and so on in proportion. 


There is a tendency nowadays to increase the size of news- 
papers—and to fill the extra space with advertisements. It is the 
reader who benefits by the enlargement of the ‘ Saturday Review.’ 


In last week’s issue of the ‘ Saturday ’ 59 new books were 
noticed, and 15 others mentioned (as well as many which have been 
out for some time); these represented the publications of 38 
different Publishing Firms. The number of columns devoted to 
Literature was 23. The reader can make his own comparisons. 


In addition to the new features—Back Numbers, The Connois- 
seur, and Literary Notes—all the old features were retained, and 
will be retained, in full. The total number of columns was 80. 


What could be a better Christmas present to your friends or 
to yourself than a subscription to the ‘ Saturday Review’ for the 
coming year? We do not offer you reduced rates, but we do offer 
you increased value. 


Cut out the subscription form below and post it with cheque, 
postal order or money order to the Circulation Manager, ‘ The 
Saturday Review,’ 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
If you wish the paper to be sent as a present to a friend, we will 


indicate the donor’s name when despatching the first number, 


unless you advise us to the contrary. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
AS GOOD, AND LARGER 


ORDER FORM 


Please send a copy of the SaTurpay Review, post free, 
each week for one year, for which I enclose cheque for 
£t 1os., to the following address 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes——When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ Literary Notes’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 248 


Solutions much reach us by first post December 23. 
FRENCHMEN WHOSE FATE MAY STILL COMPEL OUR TEARS ; 
BoTH BORN, BOTH PERISHED, IN THE SELF-SAME YEARS.* 
Curtail a fish whose form on shields appears. 
Always ‘“‘ off colour,’’ if the slang you’ll pardon. 
Quite certain to be found in every garden. 

So she, of Jove the sister and the spouse. 
In this the gentle Eskimo doth house. 
All know by name that swiftly-sailing boat. 
*Tis equal pressure that these lines denote. 
Strong Polyphemus knew its flavour well. 
Of old he would in verse a story tell. 

* 1743-1794. 


complying with these Rules will be 


Solution of Acrostic No. 246 


1 Ezek. iii, 2. ‘‘ I opened my mouth, and he 

E caused me to eat that roll.’’ 

2 Matt. xx, 20; xxvii, 56 (R.V.). 

E2 3 Like a cloistress, she will veiléd walk. 

loistresse S$ Twelfth Night, Act 1, scene 1. 
sse St Sam. iz, 3; x, 


Acrostic No. 246.—The winner is Mr. J. E. Smith-Wright, 
Melbreck, Tilford, Farnham, who has selected as his prize 
‘Collier Brigs and Their Sailors,’ by Sir Walter Runciman, 
published by Fisher Unwin and reviewed in our columns on 
December 4. Nine other competitors chose this book, thirty- 
five named ‘ Bats in the Belfry,’ nine ‘ The Ghost Book,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Ape, Baldersby, Barberry, Bolo, Bordyke, 
Boskerris, Brevis, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, Miss 
Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Dhualt, D. L., Dodeka, Dolmar, East Sheen, Reginald P. 
Eccles, Sir Reginald Egerton, Estela, Fra, Gay, Glamis, Lt.- 
Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, Hanworth, Jeff, Kirkton, Madge, 
Martha, George W. Miller, N. O. Sellam, Peter, F. M. Petty, 
R. Ransom, Rho Kappa, P. C. Sands, Sisyphus, M. Story, 
Stucco, J. Sutton, Hon. R. R. Talbot, Trike, Twyford, Varach, 
C. J. Warden, Yendu, Yewden, Zyk. 

One Licht Wronc.—Beechworth, Mrs. Robert Brown, Bull- 
finch, C. H. Burton, Maud Crowther, G. M. Fowler, E. C. 
Gibson, S. T. Gillis, Mrs. Haydon, H. R. D., Islanders, Miss 
Kelly, Gladys P. Lamont, Muriel M. Malvern, M. I. R., Puss, 
Shorwell, Stanfield, Mrs. Donovan Touche, Mrs. Gordon Touche, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zero. 

Acrostic No. 245.—One Light Wrong: Doric, John Lennie, 
Rikki. 

Lit1an.—Your solution of No. 244 was acknowledged last week. 
Yes, you were third in the Quarterly Competition, with 127 
points. 

G. W. Mitter.—The plural would be Cloisteresses. 

Rikki.—Light 11 of No. 244 requires a noun in the singular, 
therefore, ‘‘ Spats ’’ is inadmissible. 

Ape.—See reply to Rikki. ‘‘ Calf’s foot ’’ is two words, if 
used as a noun, and therefore inadmissible. 


| 


MOTORING 
WINTER TROUBLES 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


ranks of motor-car users this year. A large 

number of these have little mechanical know- 
ledge and are ignorant of the special risks that 
winter brings. Forgetting to keep the garage 
duly warmed on one frosty night may result in the 
heavy expenditure entailed by having to repair the 
bursting of the water jacket and a fracture te the 
radiator. The novice does not realize the extra effort 
cold oil puts on the starting mechanism, and is un- 
aware, consequently, of the fact that injudicious use 
of the starter motor may have the result of stranding 
him late at night with run-down batteries and no 
lights. Also, even if he does not fall into such a 
plight, he is likely to find that he is dependent more 
and more on the starting handle for getting the engine 


H ALF a million new owners have joined the 


| to move. As it is now the practice in many cases for 
_ the women of the family to use the car during shop- 


ping hours, this lack of power in the starter is of 
special consequence. All these difficulties can be 
cured, or rather prevented from happening, by warm- 
ing the garage by one of the many heaters available 
that do not set petrol vapour alight. If the engine is 
apt to take a long time to warm, fit a cosy on this 
portion of the machine in order to save petrol in raising 
the temperature of the engine. On some cars it is 
wise to remove the fan belt to prevent over-cooling. 
On others, like the Daimler, the water valve can be set 
for winter cooling and the carburettor intake should 
be half closed when the engine attains summer heat 
within a mile or two after starting. The carburettor 
intake can be varied from day to day according to 


requirements. 
* 


* * 


Difficulty in starting often means that the carburet- 
tor is too frequently flooded, which causes dilution of 
the oil in the sump, as the liquid is not all vaporized 
and finds its way down to the crankcase. Thus a 
fresh supply of lubricating oil is needed in the sump 
sooner than in ordinary running conditions. Frequent 
changes of oil cost money; therefore it is better to 
pay the mechanic proprietor of a garage his fees for 
adjusting the carburettor to give easier starting than 
to buy oil for the crankcase too frequently. The 
novice might use the services of his motor agent who 
sold him the car much more frequently. His advice 
can be accepted gratis, but all adjustments and work 
upon the car should be paid for, as these things 


deserve payment. 
* 


* * 


At this season there are a number of car owners who 
make little use of their vehicles. This is the time 
when it would pay them to have such overhauls done 
as may be necessary, such as decarbonizing the pistons 
and cylinders and a general clean up of the working 
parts; tyres overhauled and any cuts and abrasions 
repaired and vulcanized. Also, with a general reduc- 
tion of all British tyre prices to the same level as 
imported tyres, the cost of new covers and tubes is 
the lowest on record, as may be seen by the new price 
lists issued on Monday. 


and 
12/28 


CLYNO 
CARS 


ALL MODELS FITTED WITH FOUR WHEFU BRAKES 


Prices from 
£160.0.0 


& 
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ysTIN SEVER me 
£165 
| AUSTIN TWELVE 
Select 
| | e1ec your rom 


| this list— 


It includes types suitable for every purpose, at prices within the 
reach of every buyer—and because every model is an AUSTIN 
model, you will get the very best possible return for your money, 
whatever the sum you care to spend. 

The model shown below is the Austin Twelve “ Clifton” 5-Seater, 
priced at £275. Its reliability, serviceable quality and low main- 
tenance cost have been continuously demonstrated in all parts of 
the world. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 479-483 OXFORD STREET W.1, (sear Marble Arch) 


AUSTIN means EXCELLENCE 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 
Models from £145 to £775 
Payments from under £4 per month. 

Full Particulars of our i 
Austin ” Self-financed deferred 


7 payment terms forwarded upon 
request. 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘ Lord’s” 
Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham, Birmingham (Geo. Heath Ltd.) 
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CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 

"Toe stock markets are developing their end-of- 

year seasonable mood. Books are being evened 

up and a certain number of speculators, at the re- 
quest of their banks, are reducing their commitments. 
This is perfectly normal for the second account in 
December, but none the less disconcerting, as it is a 
little difficult to realize that the fall in the price of 
certain speculative favourites is due mainly to this 
cause. The gilt-edged market is a bright exception 
to the general tendency, prices here being particularly 
good. This is due to the appreciation of the fact that 
money is easy for this time of year, and that the next 
change in the Bank Rate is likely to be a reduction. 
This is particularly gratifying as it was not so many 
weeks ago that fears were entertained that we should 
not get through the year without the stiffening of the 
rate. The oil market, with the exception of the inter- 
national shares, has presented a very firm front, and 
I am tempted to believe that in the New Year increased 
activity may be seen in this centre. The rise in share 
values that we have seen of late in such counters as 
Anglo Persian, Trinidad Apex and Lobitos being based 
on intrinsic merit should continue. The rubber market 
was dealt with in these notes last week. Nothing has 
since transpired radically to alter the position, and the 
policy here must be one of patience. The Industrial 
share market is divided up into many groups. Each 
one is a law unto itself, and while iron, coal and steel 
and textile shares are all under the strike influence, 
certain other sections have been firm. The mining 
market is uninteresting. South African shares have 
been adversely affected by constant realizations from 
Paris, diamond shares have suffered from the same 
influence, as well as fears as to the effect of the out- 
put of alluvial diamonds from recently discovered 
areas, while the tin share market refuses to reflect 
the strength of the commodity. Probably a good deal 
of the dullness is due to lack of business, the general 
tendency of shares being to sag when markets are in- 
active. Personally I think that we shall not have to 
wait long for activity to break out in one centre or 
another, and I am inclined to select the oil market as 
a likely centre for this. 


CORPORATION LOAN 

Early next week the City of Nottingham is making 
an issue amounting to £1,000,000 5% stock redeem- 
able in 1943-52, the price of issue being 994. In 
view of the success that these issues have attained 
of late, the issue will probably be well received and 
largely applied for. The recently issued Newcastle 
loan led to applicants receiving only 25% of the 
amounts they required. 


ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH 

Shareholders of Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth 
and Company, Limited, must have realized that the 
Company was in a serious position; but perusal of 
the recent circular which revealed the parlous con- 
dition of the Company’s finances must have filled 
them with consternation. When the directors spoke 
of a scheme for financial reorganization, one’s 
thoughts naturally turned to the usual procedure of 
writing down the nominal value of certain classes 
of shares. The fact, however, had not been appre- 
ciated that in this case this would not be sufficient, 
and that affairs were in such a critical condition as 


to necessitate the debenture holders waiving their 
interest with the object of saving the Company from 
bankruptcy. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
throw out much hope as to the financial recuperative 
power of the Company, which at the present stage is 
an unknown factor. Obviously, recriminations and 
criticisms will serve no useful purpose. It seems, 
however, surprising that the Company was allowed 
to reach its present condition without drastic steps 
having been taken earlier. 


LOBITOS 


I have frequently drawn attention to Lobitos shares, 
These have been in good demand of late, and the 
price has appreciated. It will be remembered that 
at the last annual meeting the Chairman drew par- 
ticular attention to the possibilities of the Company’s 
areas in Colombia, which he suggested might possibly 
overshadow, as an asset, the Company’s areas in 
Peru. It is of these areas in Colombia that I hear 
such favourable reports, and I think holders of 
Lobitos shares would be ill-advised not to retain their 
holdings, despite the substantial rise that has 
occurred. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES 

I referred last week to the International Automatic 
Telephone Company, and strongly recommended the 
deferred shares. Further evidence of the possibilities 
of this Company is forthcoming this week in the news 
that it is participating in an important deal, which 
has led to the change of control of the British 
Columbia Telephone Company, which operates nearly 
100,000 telephones in Columbia, with headquarters in 
Vancouver. I understand this service is to be re- 
organized on the automatic system, which should 
mean very valuable contracts for the International 
Automatic Company. I repeat my former recom- 
mendation that both the deferred and ordinary shares 


| are attractive lock-up investments. 


CHEMICAL COMBINE 

Shareholders in Brunner Mond and Company, 
British Dyestuffs, Nobels Industries, and the United 
Alkali have received circulars inviting them to ex- 
change their shares for those in the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, an invitation which, in my 
opinion, should without hesitation be accepted. The 
chairmen of the four companies concerned have issued 
official letters to their shareholders in which they 
refer to the general considerations which led them 
to advise their Boards to take this important step. 
They refer to the trend of economic events throughout 
the world, and, in particular, developments of indus- 
trial organizations. They say that it has become 
more and more evident in the last few years, that 
the economic movement towards groupings of great 
industrial, financial, and technical strength, both in 
Europe and the United States of America, is a de- 
velopment to which British enterprise cannot remain 
indifferent. As to the advantages of co-operation, 
they draw attention to the economies to be achieved 
in the administrative, commercial and technical spheres 
of the Companies’ activities, which they claim are so 
self-evident as not to need elaboration. Unnecessary 
duplication of capital expenditure can be avoided, re- 
search work, so vital to the Chemical Industry, can 
be concentrated, costs can be reduced by the inter- 
change of technical knowledge on processes and 
patents. 
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(This is not a Prospectus.) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £65,000,000 


On the assumption that all the shareholders of the par ticipating companies :— 


Brunner, Mond and Co., Limited, The United Alkali Company, Limited, 
Nobel Industries, Limited, British Dyestuffs Corporation, Limited, 


exchange their holdings of shares, the issued capital of the new Company on the basis of the exchange will 
be £56,802,996, divided as follows :— 


16,219,306—7 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each (Preferential £ 
both as to Capital and Dividends) : it sie vai = 16,219,306 
31,095,555—Ordinary Shares of Ll each: ... eve 31,095,555 
18,976,270—Deferred Shares of 10s. Od. each : 9,488,135 
£56,802,996 
DIRECTORATE: 
The first Directors of the new Company are: . HENRY MOND, Esq. 
The Right Honourable Sir ALFRED MOND, Bart., P.C., Sir MAX MUSPRATT, Bart. 
M.P. (Chairman). J. G. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Sir HARRY McGOWAN, K.B.E. (President and Deputy Lt.-Col. G. P. POLLITT, D.S.O. 
Chairman). The Most Honourable The MARQUESS OF READING, 
The Right Honourable the LORD ASHFIELD, P.C. PS., 
Sir JOHN BRUNNER, Bart. JOHN ROGERS, Esq., O.B.E. 
G. C. CLAYTON, Esgq., C.B.E., M.P. Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E. 
H. J. MITCHELL, Esq. B. E. TODHUNTER, Esgq., O.B.E. 
SECRETARY: J. H. WADSWORTH. TREASURER: W. H. COATES, LL.B., B.Sc. (Econ.). 
BANKERS: 


BARCLAY’S BANK, Limited, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

LLOYDS BANK, Limited, 42-4 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
MIDLAND BANK, Limited, 5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, Limited, 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 


SOLICITORS: 
CLIFFORD TURNER, HOPTON & LAWRENCE, 81-87 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


BROKERS: thereby be enabled to participate in the growing trade of the 


London: W. Greenwell & Co., 2 Finch Lane, E.C.3; Heseltine, Chemical Industry and in the potential profits of its future 
Powell & Co., 1 Draper’s Gardens, E.C.2; Sheppards & Co., developments. 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. . 

Liverpool: Ashton, Tod & Noble, 7 Tithebarn Street; Hornby, THE 
Tobin & Ockleston, Tithebara Strect; T. & T. G. Irvine, ide of ‘IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD.” 


Manchester :W. A. Arnold & Sons, 3435 Haworth’s Buildings The British Empire is the greatest single economic unit in 
Cross Street. 5 P the world, one in which every patriotic member of the great 


aie ; le Row West. British Commonwealth has a personal interest. By linking 
Fig, y the title of the new Company to that unit, it is intended to 
Cardiff: Lidgett Gibbs & Co., 50 Mount Stuart Square. lay emphasis upon the fact that the promotion of Imperial 
Leeds: Tennant & Hirst, Commercial Buildings, Park Row. trading interests will command the special consideration and 
Sheffield : Hart, Moss & Co., 14 Norfolk Street. thought of those who will be responsible for directing this 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : Wise, Speke & Co., 53 Grey Street. new Company. The participating Companies already enjoy 
Edinburgh: Bell, Cowan & Co., 22 St. Andrew Square. a world-wide trade; their merchanting and manufacturing 
| Co., 45 Renfield Street. operations therefore extend throughout the British Dominions 
Belfast: Arthur D. Macilwaine & Co., 1 Wellington Place. of the new 
imiti ir activities in foreign over- 
Dublin: Dudgeon & Sons, 113 Grafton Street seas markets, specially to extend the development and im- 
AUDITORS: portance of the Chemical Industry throughout the Empire.’’ 
& CO., 71 Queen Street, pryIDENDS: 
ondon, b.C.4. , “The profits of the Company to be distributed are to be 
PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO., 3 Fredericks Place, applied Ag the following oles 
(1) In paying a Cumulative at rate of 7% 
egister ce and transfer per annum upon the Preference ares. 
Broadway Buildings, Broadway, Westminster, a. (2) In paying a Non-cumulative Ditend at the rate of 
7% per annum upon the inary Shares. 
Secretarial and Administrative Office : w (3) In distributing the balance between the holders of the 
King’s Buildings, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. Ordinary and Deferred Shares in the ratio of 
The following paragraphs are extracted from the circulars two-thirds to the Ordinary Shares and one-third 
issued to the sharehokiers, and signed by the Right Hon. Sir to the Deferred Shares. 
Alfred Mond, Bart, M.P., as Chairman of Brunner, Mond and Shareholders in the participating Companies will retain 
Co., Limited; Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E., as Chairman of their existing dividend rights up to December 31, 1926. The 
Nobel Industries, Limited; Sir Max Muspratt, Bart., as Chair- shares in the new Company will rank for dividend as from 


man of the United Alkali Co., Limited, and the Right Hon. January 1, 1927. The Preference Dividend will be payable 
the Lord Ashfield, P.C., as Chairman of the British Dyestuffs half-yearly on August 1 and February 1, covering the periods 


Corporation, Limited: to June 30 and December 31 respectively.” 
UNANIMOUS RECOMMENDATION TO EXCHANGE PROSPECTS: 

SHARES: “On the basis of the earnings of the four participating 
“The Boards of your respective Companies are unanimous Companies and their subsidiaries for their last completed 
in recommending you to make this exchange of shares. . . . financial years, the Chairmen of the four participating Com- 
We have no hesitation in asking our Shareholders to follow panies are satisfied that, af making due provision for 
the examples of ourselves and our Boards and to exchange reserves, the future earnings the new Company, if all the 
their shares in the Companies in which they are now in- shares are exchanged, should exceed £4,000,000, a sum 
terested for the shares in Imperial Chemical Industries, sufficient to cover payment of the Preference Dividend more 
Limited. We feel confident that such an exchange will be than three-and-a-half times, and to leave available for divi- 
beneficial to them, that they will secure, from the wide scope dend on the remaining capital a sum of approximately 
of the new Company's operations, an effective insurance £2,865.000. This estimate takes no account of the benefits 
against the results of fluctuations of prices or trade to which expected to flow from the union of interests of the four 


every individual Company is subject, and that they will participating Companies.” 
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Company Meetings 


BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue ANnNuaL GeneraL Meetinc of this Bank was held on 
December 15 at the Head Office of the Bank, Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C., Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease (Chairman of the 
Bank) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
that their gross profit showed an increase of £60,000 over that 
of the previous year, which, however, was offset by the in- 
crease in their charges, amounting to £65,000. The available 
balance of profit, including the sum of £411,300 brought in 
from last year, was £719,600, which compared with £725,100 
last year. They proposed to pay the same dividend as a year 
ago—namely, 11 per cent. per annum, to devote the sum of 
£81,218 to depreciation of capital employed in Chile, and to 
carry forward a balance of £390,605. 

A year ago, it would be remembered, he concluded his. re- 
marks on Argentina by quoting a cable from Buenos Aires 
which warned them that the brilliant prospects for the wheat 


harvest had been dispelled by later conditions affecting the’ 


crop. The general quality of grain proved to be poor, and 
shipments had been lower than a year ago. 

Referring to Brazil, the Chairman said that during Dr. 
Bernardes’ administration very sound and efficient work had 
been achieved in the consolidation of national finances through 
his systematic policy of deflation, and through his efforts to 
balance the budget instead of recording, as previously, an 
annual deficit. Brazil’s foreign trade during the last year 
showed less favourably than in the previous year, as the bal- 
ance of trade fell from £26,750,000 to £18,500,000; the margin 
of exports over imports was of the greatest importance to 
Brazil, in view of the service of her foreign debt, which next 
year would be increased through the resumption of the sinking 
fund. 

It might be of interest, he added, to state that British in- 
vestments in Brazil were estimated at £285,000,000, which 
compared with £410,000,000 in Argentine, £82,000,000 in 
Chile, and £41,000,000 in Uruguay. For some months past 
the State of Sao Paulo had passed through one of the most 
severe industrial crises which had ever oppressed that State, 
and, indeed, a condition of trade depression actually pervaded 
the whole of Brazil. 

Mr. William Douro Hoare, C.B.E. (Deputy Chairman) 
seconded the motion, which was agreed to unanimously. 


forms an acceptable 
for your friend or you 


Self 


(In Airtight Tins at 4/-) 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch 
o! Jue Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 


and Ireland), Ltd, 


W.-A.257 


E. W. TARRY AND CO. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of E. W. Tarry and Co., Ltd., 
was held on December 15, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the chairman), said that 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the past year the directors 
were able to present a report which showed an improved position. 
In the Dominion the remarkable utterance during the last few 
days of General Hertzog, the Prime Minister, had been described 
as creating an earthquake in public opinion in South Africa. 
In his (the speaker’s) judgment it was not an earthquake ; it was 
a natural, proper and expected development of the splendid 
results of the Imperial Conference which had just closed in 
London. In that Conference Prime Ministers from every one of 
the Dominions met together to discuss what would be good for 
the Empire at large, and one of the immediate results had been 
that General Hertzog had publicly stated that, in his opinion, 
the merging of the white races in South Africa, the harmonious 
working together of those who many years ago had antagonisms, 
was secured for all time for the benefit of the Empire at large 
and for the benefit of South Africa in particular. Long might 
that sentiment of peace and goodwill continue. He mentioned 
this because of the effect on trade which such an understanding 
must have. There was a magnificent future before South 
Africa, an Imperial destiny which no man could measure, and 
that destiny would be improved and made certain if the two 
white races merged and worked together in the future, as they 
all hoped they would, for the benefit of the Empire at large. 

The sale of motor-cars by the company, which he mentioned 
last year as being under consideration, was now an accom- 
plished fact, and he was pleased to report that the name of 
Tarrys had brought them such agencies as had enabled them to 
do much business and to encourage them to develop this particu- 
lar line of activity. The directors were confident that the pro- 
gressive policy now being urged forward would add to the 
earning capacity of the company. The close attention given to 
the business by their loyal and devoted staff had placed the 
directors in a position to recommend an increased dividend, and 
the outlook was distinctly encouraging. 


The 
Yachting Monthly 


DECEMBER ISSUE 
Now on Sale 


Price 2/- 


By appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


Any man will appreciate 
this practical gift. 


The Christmas gift that will please him most 
is a Gillette Safety Razor. 


He welcomes it as a practical gift, one he 
can use every day—something which adds 
to his personal comfort and saves him time 
and money. No stropping—No Honing. 
It gives a wonderfully velvety smooth 
shave—a cheery send-off for every day. 


Gift sets in great variety are obtainable 
from Gillette dealers everywhere ranging 
from 21/- and upwards for New Improved 
Gillette Sets. Also artistic old type Gillette 
Sets 2/6 and upwards. 

GILLETTE BLADES. 


In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) - 4/6 
In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) - 2/3 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
184-188 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Factories at 
Slough, England; Montreal, Canada; Boston, U.S.A. 


illette 


Razor 


New Improved 
Sets contained 
in Solid Ivory, 
Tortoiseshell and 
Solid Silver 
Cases. Prices on 
application. 
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Kinemas 


_The Saturday Review _ 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. December 20, 21 and 22 
CHARLIE MURRAY and VERA GORDON in 
“THE COHENS AND THE KELLYS” 


CONSTANCE BENNETT and GEORGE HACKATHORNE in 
“SHOULD A WOMAN TELL?” 


Thursday and Friday December 23 and 24 
THOMAS MEIGHAN and LILA LEE in 


“THE NEW KLONDIKE” 
By Ring Lardner 


CLARA BOW and WARNER BAXTER in 
“THE RUNAWAY,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
Nightly at 8.15. Mats. Wed., Thurs. and Sat. at 2.15. 
Extra Matinee, Monday, December 27, at 2.15. 

Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


LITTLE THEATRE. Regent 2401 
BOXING DAY and TWICE DAILY at 2.45 and 8.45. 


THE CRADLE SONG 
A Comedy by Sierra 


CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. Mayfair 3456. 
Dec. 20 and Daily 2.30; Dec. 30, 31, Jan. 1 at 8.15. 
THE GLASTONBURY PLAYERS 


in BETHLEHEM 
The Coventry Nativity play set to music by Rutland Boughton. 


Hotels 


Here” ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
1734, 


Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas ; 


12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


* Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 18.12.1926 


Allen & Unwin 


Harrap Murra 
Bale, Sons & Daniel Hei Na 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayso 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
rne Hodge Routledge 

Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett. Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson ’ Selwyn & Blount 
Dent arrold OK. 
Fisher Unwin egan Paul Stanley Pau! 

‘oulis , Macmillan The ley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Ras Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyq 


O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur Street, 


London, S.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


OOK BARGAINS.—HURLBUTT’S OLD DERBY 

PORCELAIN, NEW (PUB. 18/-) 8/-. LEWIS’S OLD 

GLASS, NEW (PUB. 18/-) 8/-; Waite’s Mysteries of 
Magic, 1897, 35s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers, 2 vols., extra illustrated, 1889. £3 3s.; Casanova’s 
Memoirs in French, 42s., in English, 35s. (pub. £3 3s.); Oscar 
Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, 1903, 21s.; Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions, illustrated and privately printed, 2 vols., 24s.; Memoirs 
of Barras, 4 vols., 50s.; Solon’s Art of the Old English Potter, 
large paper, £2 2s.; Davis, Chelsea Old Church, limited 
edition on hand-made paper (pub. 52s. “6d.), new, 21s.; Allan's 
Bookhunter at Home (pub. 21s.), new, 10s. 6d.; Lord Lytton’s 
Works, Knebworth edition, 40 vols. £3 10s.; Arabian Nights, 
French Text, 16 vols., half morocco, Paris, 1911, very fine, 
£12 12s.; English Text, illustrated by Brangwyn, large paper, 
6 vols., £6 6s.; Tolstoy’s Collected Plays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 
5s. 6d. ; Yeats’ The Cat and the Moon, signed copy, Cuala Press, 
1924, 21s.; Smollett’s Works, 7 vols., new (pub. 35s.), 25s. ; 
Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love and Marriage and other 
essays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 6s. 6d.; Memoirs of the Master of 
the Russian Ballet, new (pub. 21s.), 9s. 6d.; Arthur Machen’s 
Collected Works, Caerleon Edition, new (pub. £9 9s.), £5; 
Balzac’s Ten Droll Tales, translated by Lewis May, illustrated 
by Bosschére, 30s.; The Philosophy of Nietzche by Chatterton 
Hill, new (pub. 15s.), 8s. 6d. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere try us. We have a stock of 100,000 
volumes. BOOKS WANTED for cash or exchange: Housman, 
Shropshire Lad, 1896; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; The Jungle 
Books, 1894-95; Voltaire’s La Pucelle, 2 vols., 1899; Belloc, 
Bayeux Tapestry; Firbank’s Odette D’Autrevernes, 1905.— 
Baker's Great BooksHop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Literary 


ITERARY: Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., 
wanted for volume publication by Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, Gerrard 6179. Testimonials and 
Examination papers. 


ARN BY WRITING Articles, Stories and other work for 
E the magazines and newspapers. Guide ‘“‘ R” (free) shows 

how this paying, fascinating, spare-time work can be 
learned under expert training—entirely by post—London College 
of Authorship (Room R), 37 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


Galleries 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1 
EXHIBITION OF 
WATER-COLOURS 


by 
PAUL LUCIEN MAZE 
Open during December, 10—5. Saturday 10 — 1, 


VAN GOGH AND RODIN 


Exhibition of Paintings by VAN. GOGH and Sculpture 
by A. RODIN 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 10-6 
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“Standard Poets’ —GOLDSMITH 


“* Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light 
Adorns and cheers the way. 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.” 
A Song.” 


In like manner a With Profit Policy with The Standard 
adorns and cheers the way through life of the man who 
owns it, and the darker the troubles that surround him 
the brighter shine forth its advantages and its great bonus 


paying powers. 


Absolute security with an investment increasing in value 


A Security which hen not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


a 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD., | yo. 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. => 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


year by year. 
NOTE 
Write for explanatory leaflet ‘“AE2” 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT COMBINED 60 Illustrations. 7/6 | 100 Lliustrations. Mars & Plans,7/6 AL 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. te 

to 60 wane viens. 6/- Maps & Fines. 
2/. PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE 2/- - THE FRENCH RIVIERA Fr 
2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE 2/- Iv 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, E i St. In | 
Leonards, Bournemouth, eter, Ex- 

A y 5 U R A N C E 0 M y A N Y mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Barriga Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, LETT 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, 
(Established 1825). Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley. Bath, Weston-super- Mare, Mal- P’s A 

recon, rn, jangolie ry 
Head Off Ice 3 George Street, EDINBURGH Dolgeliey, Harlech, Criceiethe Pwithel ulandudeo, "Rhy Conway, Gluc 
LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and Bet Norwich 
t toft, to: 
15a PALL MALL, Ine Wight, and "Ch "Channel. Islands,” should "use DARLINGTON EDI’ 
DUBLIN - 59 DAWSON 5 6 Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 
York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. c 
SUB 
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NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. December, 1926. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 
Soldiers and Statesmen—Statesmen and 
Soldiers By L. J. MAXSE 


The Bankers’ Dilemma 


By ARTHUR KITSON 


A Visit to Mr. Henry Ford 


By CAPTAIN V. A. CAZALET, M.P. 
Lord Birkenhead as Historian 
By VINDEX 


Tom and Moses _ By MISS FRANCES PITT 


Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Cook 


By SIR DUNCAN GREY 
Poland and the Soviets By J. H. HARLEY 


English Skating By “ OLD TIMER ” 
The Electronic Reactions of Abrams 


By N. BOSANQUET 
Turn to the Righ 
By the Hon. = GODFREY PHILLIMORE 


** Braddock’s Defeat,” 1755 


By A. G. BRADLEY 
The Drug Evil By T. J. O’CONNOR, 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE —_ 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


December, 1926. 


Comments 
The Conference. and Dominion Status. 


HON. S. M. BRUCE, P.C., M.C. 
True Wealth 
FRANCIS FRANCIS 
Lord Cromer in Egypt and ta 


J. E. MARSHALL 
Unemployment from the » Biological 
FRAN 


HITE, L.R.C.P. 
The Canadian Nation nm (1 1) 
PT. T. B. TRAPPES-LOMAX 
Rugby Football 
D. R. GENT 


The Mont Cenis Pass in the Eighteenth 
Century MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 


Sir Thomas Browne en Famille 
ARTHUR J. ASHTON 


Time and the Woman 
Poem: A Dragon Laughed 

E. R. R. LINKLATER 
“ Says Sergeant Murphy ” 


P. A. VAILE 


A. P. GARLAND 


Contrasts in Comedy 
HORACE SHIPP 


| Two Shell-Backs H. GERARD ELEY 
STORIES : ) The Car and the Level ie. 


Annual Subscription: 14/- post free to all parts of the world. Editorial 
Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. Published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode (Publications) Ltd., East Harding Street, E 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrtp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two —_ in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Reicu, L1b., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; Saturday, 926 
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